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HE Royal Geographical Society has suffered a heavy loss in the death © 

of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, who was Honorary President of the 
Society for over thirty years. The life of His Royal Highness reached far 
beyond the allotted span—he was over ninety-two when he died—and it can 
be said of him that all his years, from childhood to the grave, were inspired 
by a single thought and devoted to a single purpose—love of the Empire 
and its peoples and the efficient execution of the duties which his birth, train- 
ing, and high qualities laid upon him. This is not the place to recount the 
career of the Duke of Connaught nor the ability he showed in the responsible 
and difficult posts that he was called upon to fill, but the Society owes it to 
his memory to join in the universal tributes of affection and sorrow which 
were called forth by the news of his death. 

The Duke of Connaught never put himself forward: he never sought the 
limelight; he cared only to give the best of himself to the tasks that were 
laid upon him. Perhaps, because he was so little obtrusive, so single- 
minded in his conception of his duty, so entirely the servant of his Sovereign 
and his country, perhaps that was why the great work he had done during the 
many years of his long life was not always fully realized. But perhaps also 
that was why the love and affection that was universally felt for His Royal 
Highness went so deep, for it was based on the knowledge that there was no 
self-seeking in his nature and that he was incapable of an ungenerous action. 

Because the Duke of Connaught never put himself forward, it may well 
have seemed to many of the Fellows of our Society that our Honorary 
President was little more than an illustrious name on our rolls. But the 
officers of the Society knew that, in any of those difficulties that are bound to 
arise in institutions such as this, they could always count on his help and wise 
advice, derived from his many years of experience of human affairs. We 
mourn not only the loss of a friend and a support, whose place will be hard, 
indeed almost impossible, to fill, but of a great Prince, a very noble gentleman, 
the embodiment of all that was best in that great period of our history, the 
Victorian age. 

GEORGE R. CLERK, President 
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THE TALI DISTRICT OF WESTERN YUNNAN 
C. P. FITZGERALD 


Meeting of the Society, 5 Fanuary 1942 


N the far south-west of China, among the tangled mountains of western 

Yunnan, there is a long blue lake lying atthe foot of snow-topped mountains, 
between them a strip of fertile rice land. This is the district of Tali, just north 
of the Burma Road. The road actually passes through Siakwan, which is the 
subsidiary township of the Tali district, and a short branch connects the city 
of Tali 10 miles farther up the lake. The topographical features of this region 
are sharply defined: the plain, narrow and flat but intensely fertile and closely 
cultivated for rice; the lake, Erh Hai, which forms the eastern boundary of 
the district; and lastly the massive wall of the Ts’ang Shan range, one of the 
highest in Yunnan proper, which shuts off the plain from the west. 

Beyond the lake to the east and south there are other lower ranges which 
are in fact the watersheds of the Yangtze, Red river (Yiian Kiang), and 
Mekong. The Red river, which flows out at Haiphong in Indo-China, 
actually rises in these southern ranges. The Erh Hai, the Ear Lake, fed by 
the northern Erh river, drains by way of the southern lower Erh into the 
Yangpi,. which is a tributary of the Mekong, and the Tali district is thus 
within the basin of the latter river. 

This is so unexpected, in view of the configuration of the ranges in this 
area, that many maps still show Erh Hai as draining into the Red river. 
When the height of Ts’ang Shan to the west compared with the relative 
insignificance of the ranges east of the lake is considered this would indeed 
appear to be the natural course of the river. In fact the lower Erh breaks out 
round the southern end of the Ts’ang Shan range through a very narrow 
gorge called Lung Wei Kuan, the Dragon’s Tail Pass, where the stream at one 
point is actually bridged by a huge boulder wedged between cliffs. This gap 
has recently been widened to permit the construction of the Burma Road, 
which follows the line of this gorge and thus avoids a crossing of the Ts’ang 
Shan range. These mountains, although they attain 14,000 feet, and are thus 
the highest for many miles in any direction, are not a watershed of any 
importance. They divide the Erh Hai from the Yangpi river. Across the 
lake the low eastern mountain is the watershed of the Yangtze and Mekong, 
one of the main divides in south-eastern Asia. 

I do not know whether the geological cause of this anomaly has been 
ascertained, but an untrained observer may remark that whereas all the ranges 
east and south of the lake are limestone formations, Ts’ang Shan, alone among 
the mountains east of the Salween, is granite. The exceptionally precipitous 
character of its slopes, particularly on the western side, suggests that it repre- 
sents an upheaval of underlying rock which has broken through the lime- 
stone cover of the Yunnan plateau. The character of the forest which covers 
the upper part of the mountain is also different from that found on the nearest 
mountain of comparable height on the eastern side of the lake, the 11,000-foot 
Chi Tsu Shan, which is covered with chestnut woods but has few rhodo- 
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dendrons and cedars, whereas Ts’ang Shan has no chestnuts and is thickly 
overgrown with rhododendrons and conifers. 

The plain of Tali, 30 miles long, but never more than 3 miles wide, penned 
in between the mountain and the lake, can be reached on land only from three 
points. The northern entrance is at Shang Kuan, the Upper Fort, where the 
slope of Ts’ang Shan is riven by a deep narrow cleft running down almost to 
the lake shore, here only a few hundred yards from the foot of the mountain. 
The gap between the cleft and the lake is closed and defended by the old walls 
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of the decayed fortress. Shang Kuan was always the weakest spot in Tali’s 
defence, but the other entrance to the plain, at Siakwan, seems to be designed 
by nature to render the Tali plain almost impregnable. From the west the 
traveller, or invader, must pass through the Dragon’s Tail Pass, which two 
men could have defended, since the old track was only just wide enough for 
one laden mule to pass, and twisted round sharp bends. From the east access 
was easy until Siakwan itself is reached, but there the actual entrance to the 
plain was barred by the swiftly flowing Erh river at the exit of the lake, and 
the single bridge is defended by the double fortress of Siakwan built on both 
banks of the river enclosing the bridge. 
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Ts’ang Shan itself is crossed by only one difficult mountain path, impass- 
able in winter, and never fit for mules or horses. This little-known wood- 
cutter’s track is in fact now hardly ever used, and yet tradition says that it was 
by this third route that the Mongol army of Kubla Khan, long baffled by the 
defences of Tali, finally broke into the plain and conquered the ancient 
kingdom of Nan Chao, of which Tali was the capital. 

Although so inaccessible by land, the Tali plain is everywhere open to 
communications by the lake, and indeed a large proportion of the commerce 
of the district is carried by boat. The shores of the plain are flat rice fields 
fringed with willow thickets, occasionally with still lagoons or narrow creeks. 
Many of the villages are built on the shores of the lake on newly reclaimed 
land so that the greatest possible acreage of old fertile land may be left free 
for the all-important cultivation of rice. For the same reason the villages 
farther from the shore are built along the lowest rock-strewn slopes of the 
mountain, a wide expanse of unbroken cultivation dividing the two groups 
of settlements. 

With the exception of Siakwan at the southern end of the plain Tali city 
is the only town in the district, although the large village of Sichow near the 
northern end is almost to be ranked as a market township. The large number 
of villages, more than two hundred in all, are connected with these market 
centres and with each other by winding paved paths useful only for pedestrians 
or mules, for there was no wheeled traffic anywhere in western Yunnan 
until the recent building of the Burma Road. These villages, the homes 
of the Min Chia people, a non-Chinese race with a distinct language, vary 
in size from small groups of five or six houses to large settlements with 
three or four hundred inhabitants. They are entirely agricultural or fishing 
communities, all shopping and marketing being done at Tali or Siakwan or 
at certain markets held on fixed days at convenient points in the countryside. 

Although seen from the mountain the plain appears absolutely flat, it is in 
fact a gentle slope from the mountain base to the lake shore, very carefully 
graded so that each field nearer the lake is a little lower than the next, per- 
mitting the canalized mountain streams to be diverted into innumerable 
small channels which irrigate every field on the plain. Rice, as is well known, 
has to be planted out when the fields have been flooded, and as the Min Chia 
lack any pumping apparatus, and the level of the lake in spring is well below 
that of the plain, this flooding of the fields is accomplished by using the water 
from the mountain torrents which are swollen by the melting snows of the 
Ts’ang Shan. The Min Chia are therefore largely independent of the mon- 
soon, which often does not break until the end of June. In point of fact the 
water supply from the streams is not really quite sufficient for the whole 
plain, so that the fields nearest the lake, which at first sight seem to be the 
most desirable, are of less value than those nearer the mountain which get the 
first use of the stream water. 

There is no record of when this vast work of scientific irrigation and ter- 
racing was first undertaken. For more than a thousand years the Min Chia 
have certainly cultivated their rice in these fields, but whether they originally 
entered the plain as conquerors who then established a planned system of 
irrigation, or whether the original marsh was slowly reclaimed and terraced 
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as the population expanded, cannot now be determined. There is some 
evidence to show that the waters of the lake have slowly receded, and some 
tradition pointing to the present lakeside villages being later settlements than 
those inland, but the absence of ancient and accurate maps make this at best 
uncertain. 

The Tali plain has certainly been inhabited for thousands of years. The city 
of Tali, itself founded in the seventh century, was preceded by the older 
city of Tai Ho, the site of which can still be seen near the village of the same 
name on the road to Siakwan. Above Tali, on a spur of the mountain, there 
are ancient earth and stone works in which small pieces of a primitive pottery, 
probably neolithic, have been picked up. 

The eastern shore of the Erh Hai is not part of the administrative district 
of Tali, but it is both geographically and economically, as well as ethnically, 
part of the same region. In sharp contrast to the flat western shore, the bare 
rocky hills rise steeply out of deep water along the whole eastern side of the 
lake. Only at four or five points where small valleys drain into the lake 
are there any settlements, or any cultivation. These eastern limestone hills 
are dry and largely denuded of soil. The rainfall is much less, and the hours 
of sunlight much longer, for the immense wall of Ts’ang Shan shuts off the 
sun at four in the afternoon in winter at Tali, and at six in summer. Where 
there is soil the sheltered valleys of the eastern shore produce some of the 
finest fruit in China, several kinds of pears, peaches, and mandarin oranges, 
which are brought by boat to Tali and the villages of the western shore, where 
they are often bartered directly for rice, which is very little grown on the 
eastern side of the lake. 

The inhabitants of this area being unable to get a sufficient livelihood as 
farmers, have turned to what are subsidiary occupations for the Min Chia of 
the Tali plain. The men of the eastern shore are the boatmen, boat builders, 
and fishermen of the lake. Although their bare hills produce no timber, they 
fetch this from the Tali side or from the wooded hills beyond their own range, 
and they have established a virtual monopoly of boat building. The Min Chia 
boats, some of which have a length of 40 feet, and a beam of 6 feet, are 
peculiar craft, evolved during the centuries by a people absolutely remote 
from any other stretch of navigable water. There are boats of an inferior and 
different pattern on the Kunyang lake at Kunming (Yiinnanfu), 300 miles and 
more from Tali, and there are of course boats upon the Irrawady at Bhamo, 
also more than 300 miles from Tali. These are the only and nearest neigh- 
bours to the Min Chia boats of the Erh Hai. 

The Min Chia boats are not caulked, or nailed together, but built of fitted 
grooved planks which are cemented over to make them watertight. They have 
no keel, but a very large rudder which projects far below the bottom of the 
boat and has to be shipped when approaching shallow water. They are pro- 
pelled by sails made of grass mats similar in design to the sails of Chinese 
junks, but all rigging, sheets, and cordage are made of raw cow hide. These 
boats can sail fast, fairly close to the wind, but are helpless without a wind, 
since the oar has never been developed beyond a rudimentary paddle. When 
wind is lacking the Min Chia, to whom time is no object, either drift idly in 
deep water, or pole slowly along the shallow western shore until enough 
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breeze springs up to cross the lake. The weather in summer is admirably 
suited to these methods, since there is usually a light breeze from some 
direction, but in winter there are sudden and very violent squalls from T's’ang 
Shan which are highly dangerous and much dreaded. 

The lake has made the Min Chia a race of watermen, but oddly enough 
although they live among and under the shadow of great mountains this 
people show very little aptitude for the life of mountaineers. The character- 
istic occupations of the mountain dweller are ignored or underdeveloped 
among the Min Chia. They have very few flocks of sheep, and these are 
grazed only on the lower slopes where the pasture is not so rich as it is farther 
up. The woodcutting: industry is also largely neglected and despised. The 
Min Chia get most of their building timber from across the lake by purchase, 
not from their own mountain forests. Stone and marble is indeed quarried 
from the mountain, and in the opinion of the inhabitants of Tali, that is its 
sole value. This is the more curious, as any one who climbs the Ts’ang Shan 
mountain can see that for a people who have only limited natural resources at 
their disposal the mountain holds many possibilities. 

The Ts’ang Shan rises like a wall above the plain of Tali. There are no 
foothills, hardly any gradual slopes, at best only a half-mile or so of rock- 
strewn uneven land before the steep ascent begins. Consequently all the small 
valleys soon become inaccessible. As soon as the foot of the real mountain is 
reached these valleys become narrow gorges down which the streams drop in 
cascades and waterfalls, and none of these valleys can be followed for as much 
as a mile, usually very much less. Although these rocky valleys afford no road 
to the summit they are well worth visiting for their own secluded beauty and 
the rich growth of flowering shrubs and lesser flowers which grow along the 
stream banks. The ways to the higher levels lie up the ridges of the spurs 
which divide these gorges. The ascent is therefore everywhere steep and 
arduous. The tracks made by grass-cutters, women and boys, who go up to cut 
the rich grass of the mid-levels for fodder for the mule caravans in the city 
inns, are narrow and often deeply hollowed out by the summer rains. The 
lowest part of the mountain, above the grave-strewn rocky margin of the 
plain, is now covered with a pine forest mostly of quite recent growth, few of 
the trees appearing more than forty years old at most. The local people say 
that the ancient forest had almost wholly disappeared about half a century 
ago, and that the present re-afforestation, which has now clothed the first 
1000 feet of the mountain with a thick forest of pines, has been accomplished 
by government action mainly since the establishment of the republic, that is 
in the past thirty years. The size of the trees would seem to confirm this. 
Wood may be cut on this part of the mountain only by licence from the city 
magistrate, and this regulation seems to be effective in checking the peasants’ 
natural tendency to cut down trees. 

The pine forest on the lower part of the mountain extends to about 8000 
feet above sea-level, that is the first 1500 feet of the mountain itself. There is 
very little undergrowth on this part of the mountain except small white 
rhododendron bushes which have large blossoms, and the common pink and 
red azaleas which cover most of the mountains in Yunnan as thickly as heather 
in Scotland. Irises and gentians are the common flowers on these levels with 
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occasional wild tea bushes, rock orchids, and a white flowering thorn bush 
which is something like our blackthorn or hawthorn. 

Near the upper limit of the pine forest there is a temple which is, so far as 
I know, the only habitation anywhere on the Ts’ang Shan mountain proper. 
The Min Chia would appear to have such a strong aversion to living on the 
mountain that even those who earn their livelihood by woodcutting or as 
shepherds, for whom it would be much more convenient to be near their 
work, invariably live in the villages at the foot of the mountain and make a 
daily ascent to work of several thousand feet, returning down the steep paths 
every night. Chung Ho Ssu and Wu Wei Ssu, on the very lowest slopes of the 
mountain, are the only two temples now inhabited on Ts’ang Shan. The first 
is Taoist, the second Buddhist, but both have well-kept shrines to the moun- 
tain god, an ancient Min Chia deity to whom little clay shrines are raised at 
the points where every track begins to climb the mountain. There are also 
some ruined temples and rock shrines, all comparatively low down, which 
were destroyed by the Moslem insurgents in the great rebellion of the sixties. 
To the inhabitants of Tali of the leisured class the climb to Chung Ho Ssu, 
1500 feet at most, represents the extreme of hazardous mountaineering. Very 
few Min Chia except the woodcutters have ever been any higher, and most are 
entirely unaware of the character of the higher parts of the mountain at which 
they have looked every day of their lives. It is only in quite recent years, 
indeed mostly since the arrival of Chinese students and university men from 
the war zones in eastern China, that the local youth has been tempted to 
venture into the unknown regions higher up. 

At about 8000 feet the character of the scenery changes abruptly. The pine 
forest thins out and is succeeded by a long climb up grassy slopes almost 
entirely treeless. If it were not for the ever expanding view over the plain and 
lake and the lower ranges beyond, this would be a dull stretch of hard going. 
The sunken paths are very rough and in summer tend to be also very wet 
from rainwater which pours down them after every shower. This part of the 
mountain should afford excellent pasture for sheep, but as it is rather too high 
for the sheep to be driven up and down each day, and the Min Chia will not 
establish themselves on the mountain itself, all this fine grazing goes to waste, 
or is at best cut by the village women and carried down for mule fodder. 
Even at this higher level the stream valleys are still mostly inaccessible 
ravines in which one can occasionally glimpse fine waterfalls hidden among a 
dense tangle of rhododendron and other flowering shrubs. The paths still 
follow the spine of the spurs dividing these gorges. 

The famous Tali marble quarries are found in this middle zone of the 
mountain. The vein is about 30 feet thick and is mainly pure white. This 
ordinary white marble is quarried for tombstones, paving, and ornamental 
building material. The fine polished plaques which make astonishingly 
beautiful pictures of mountain scenery are cut from a very small vein of grey 
and coloured marble which lies embedded in the main vein of white marble. 
All the quarrying is done by hammer and chisel without any explosives. When 
a block is to be cut the quarrymen drill a number of small holes in line and 
drive wooden wedges into them. The wedges are wetted and left for the hard 
frosts of a winter night. By these simple methods the skilled men can split off a 
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block of marble, or of the building granite quarried lower down, with astonish- 
ing accuracy. Some of the pieces are of great size.- It is in fact on record that 
the great carved slabs of marble, 10 feet long and 4 feet wide, which adorn the 
steps of the Forbidden City in Peiping were quarried from this remote moun- 
tain side, and then carried or dragged by human labour over the hundreds 
of miles of savage mountain country which lie between Tali and the Yangtze. 
Thence by river these costly ornaments were slowly brought down to Nanking 
and by the Grand Canal a further 1000 miles or so up to Peiping. This story 
would seem incredible were it not fully recorded in the Tali District History. 
This interesting book gives details of the extravagant demand for large pieces 
of marble made by the early Ming emperors, who it must be remembered 
were the first Chinese dynasty to rule Yunnan. The power of the new- 
founded dynasty was irresistible, but the Chinese are in a real sense a free 
people who will not submit to anything wholly unreasonable. So, after the 
first four or five huge pieces had been cut and dragged to Pahsien (Chung- 
king) or Changsha, places about 800 miles from Tali by the shortest routes, 
the Yunnanese staged a little sabotage. When further orders for more and 
even larger marbles were sent from the distant and indifferent court, they 
were obeyed, after a fashion. The pieces were cut, but were broken in 
transit before they had got very far. This method of passive resistance was 
followed until the court moderated its demands both for quantity and size. 

To-day large pieces, though not on the imperial scale, are still quarried for 
the adornment of temples and for the tombs of the wealthy. But the largest 
pieces of stone still quarried are not of marble but of granite, for building and 
for millstones. Near Tali one may see these grinding stones 6 feet in diameter 
and nearly a foot thick, cut from a single piece out of a granite boulder. 
Pieces of granite 15 or more feet in length are cut to make ties for bridges 
and as edge pieces for the verandas which surround a Chinese house. 

Seen from the plain the upper levels of Ts’ang Shan seem to be bare dark 
rock, but this is an illusion due to the clear air which annihilates distance and 
destroys the just sense of proportion. In actual fact the higher parts of the 
mountain are clothed in a dense forest of bamboos, and higher still of cedars, 
magnolia, and tree rhododendrons, so that where to the distant view the 
mountain seems barest it is really the most forested. 

This forest is divided into two clearly defined zones, the bamboo thickets 
which begin at about 11,000 feet, and the true forest which covers the last 
2000 feet of the mountain up to the crest-line itself. As far as the bamboo 
thickets there are still clearly defined tracks and paths; for the Min Chia come 
up here to cut bamboos for brooms and fencing material. The bamboos are 
not of the large, big-stemmed variety which are found in Szechwan and other 
parts of south China, but a densely growing feathery type about 7 or 8 feet 
high. The thickets are almost impenetrable where there is no path, and un- 
comfortable walking where there is one. This level of the mountain is in 
spring and summer almost always under mist and thin drizzle, so that the 
soaking bamboos shower the passer-by with a cold douche at every step. In 
winter this part of the mountain, indeed everything above 10,000 feet, is of 
course under deep snow and inaccessible to the Min Chia, who possess no 
clothing or footwear suitable for mountain climbing in snow. 
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Even as late as June or the end of May there are still big banks of unmelted 
snow in the shadowed hollows of the rain forest, and thése provide the poorer 
Min Chia with a curious source of income. From about the beginning of 
April, when it is full hot summer on the plain, with day temperatures up to 
80 degrees, the wayfarer is delighted to find women selling a delicious mixture 
of snow and honey at points along the dusty roads. The snow, packed tightly 
in mat baskets and wrapped round with loose woven palm fibre cloth, remains 
firm and frozen even in the warm air of the summer for a day or two, which 
is quite long enough for the stock to be sold out. The snow is scooped out 
with a rice bowl and then covered either with liquid honey or melted brown 
sugar, making a sort of primitive ice-cream which is very delicious and 
refreshing. 

The last forest zone of the mountain, from 12,000 feet to the crest, is 
entirely different from the lower and middle slopes. All here is dense forest 
of cedars, ilex, magnolias, and above all many kinds of magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons, red, white, pink, and yellow. Under this forest, which is hung 
with moss and lichen from the almost perpetual drizzle and cold mist which 
shrouds it in summer, there is a profusion of wild flowers, but of kinds which 
are perfectly familiar to us from an English garden. Here on a wild mountain 
top in south-west China there are pansies and violets, roses, crocuses, hya- 
cinths, and primroses, and near the very crest of the mountain, among 
thickets of golden rhododendrons, I have feasted on delicious raspberries 
and black currants very like those at home. One seems at last to have climbed 
right out of China into a neglected English garden. 

There is no real path through the rain-forest zone. Woodcutters who come 
here make their way through the thickets to find a suitable tree for felling, but 
as no Min Chia ever wished to go to the top of the mountain for its own sake, 
one has to find one’s own way to the last and most unexpected beauty of the 
hidden forest, the Hsi Ma T’ang, the “Horse Washing Pool,” a still, ice-cold 
mountain tarn surrounded by dense thickets of golden rhododendrons, and 
lying only a couple of hundred feet under the crest itself. The tarn takes its 
name from a legend which says that a divinity of the past made a road on the 
crest of Ts’ang Shan along which he galloped his horses and washed them in 
this tarn. No horse of mortal origin, needless to say, could ever be brought up 
to this inaccessible spot. The story about the road along the crest does at least 
show that some Min Chia must have wandered up to the summit, for when 
the crest-line is reached the source of the legend is plain. The crest of Ts’ang 
Shan is a relatively flat platform about 6:feet wide overlooking an almost — 
vertical drop on the western side. This ledge makes an excellent and com- 
paratively easy walk along the crest which could perhaps be continued for 
miles over the peaks which do not rise far above the general line of the summit 
ridge. 

The view from the crest of 'T's’ang Shan, when one can see it, is perhaps the 
finest in Yunnan. Eastwards, over the plain and lake lying like a map below 
one, there is the wild confusion of ranges which form central Yunnan, visible 
for nearly 80 miles to the An Nan Kuan pass above Yiinnanyi on the Burma 
Road. The view to the north is bounded by the immense shape of Yu Lung 
Shan, the snow mountain of Likiang, which with its twin Ha Pa Shan over- 
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hangs the great gorge of the Yangtze. Yu Lung Shan is also about 100 miles 
from Tali. But it is to the west, towards the Mekong and Burma that the 
view is longest and most impressive. The western ranges are entirely 
dominated by Ts’ang Shan, which can be seen like a wall on the eastern 
horizon from the Salween—Mekong divide above Paoshan, nine days’ journey 
from Tali, or more than 180 miles by road. 

This panorama is very rarely to be seen in summer when the climate on the 
upper part of Ts’ang Shan is vile. Mist and cloud hang round the crest for 
most of the summer months, and as the upper levels are deep in snow in 
winter an ascent then is only possible if mountaineering equipment is avail- 
able. It is therefore in the brief weeks of early autumn, after the monsoon 
rains have stopped, but before the snow has fallen, a season when the air is 
exceptionally clear, that the ascent of Ts’ang Shan should be made for the 
view; but the flowering shrubs and wild flowers are for the most part out of 
season so that for natural beauty the best time is early May or late April. At 
this time, just before the monsoon breaks, the skies are relatively clear, though 
there is not the sparkling crystal quality of the Chinese autumn. There will 
still be some snow, but not sufficient to hinder the climber. The flowers and 
shrubs are then at their best, and I know of no place more breath-takingly 
beautiful than the Hsi Ma T’ang shining in the May sun with the golden 
rhododendrons which surround it backed by great drifts of snow. 

The question of the fauna of Ts’ang Shan is not one on which I can throw 
very much light. There are certainly deer, and also wolves, which do not 
hunt in packs, and are considered comparatively harmless to adults. I have 
seen these animals on several occasions, but they always seemed anxious to 
avoid man, even though none of the Min Chia woodcutters ever carry fire- 
arms. The Min Chia say there are no tiger left on Ts’ang Shan, which seems 
strange, for one can see no reason for them to have disappeared. Leopards 
are also supposed to be either extinct or nearly so. Personally I would take 
these opinions with caution. A few years ago a tiger was killed near the city 
of Fenyang in Shansi, north China, in a country which foreign sportsmen 
from Tientsin and Peiping were accustomed to visit year after year, and in 
which the presence of tigers was supposed to have been definitely disproved. 
Equally the Min Chia seem never to have heard of the giant panda, and 
foreign visitors have always considered that there are none of these animals 
in Yunnan, where there was supposed to be no suitable country for them. It 
always seemed to me that the bamboo thickets on the upper level of Ts’ang 
Shan, which extend upwards for 1000 feet or so, and along the range for 
nearly 30 miles, might be a stretch of country in which pandas would be 
found. The only evidence I can offer for this opinion is by an unfortunate 
chance inconclusive. Shortly before I left Tali in the autumn of 1938 I had 
to make a journey to Kunming, and on my return I was told by the resident 
C.I.M. missionary, Mr. W. Allen, that in my absence a Min Chia wood- 
cutter had been to my house, and then to the Mission with two small cubs 
for sale. Mr. Allen’s description of these cubs tallies in every way with 
pictures of the panda cub that I have seen, and he was convinced that they 
were giant panda cubs. The woodcutter’s story was as follows. When 
cutting bamboo in the thickets which I have described he came suddenly 
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upon “a large animal which at once bounded away into the bamboo and 
vanished.” It left behind it however these two cubs which the woodcutter 
put in his basket and brought down to sell. Hearing of me he had thought 
the foreigner a likely customer, and as the mission could not take the cubs 
he took them down to Siakwan and sold them to a Chinese medicine shop. 
They no doubt disposed of them through the ordinary trade channels, as it 
is in any case unlikely that the cubs could have been kept alive without proper 
care for more than a few days. Mr. Allen unfortunately, being a very busy 
man, did not remember to photograph the cubs when he saw them. One 
must add that the Min Chia woodcutter himself professed to have no idea 
what these animals were, and no other Min Chia seemed to have heard of the 
giant panda either. This would be more impressive negative evidence if one 
did not know that the Min Chia are not at all a hunting people and that those 
I knew were not even aware of the existence of deer on the mountain although 
these can sometimes be seen quite low down. 

In conclusion I would suggest that a tract of country so remote and so 
rough as the T’s’ang Shan higher levels may contain many surprises both for 
the zoologist and the botanist. It must be remembered that Ts’ang Shan is 
not only very much higher than any other mountain for more than 100 miles 
in any direction, but is of a different geological formation from these neigh- 
bouring ranges, and therefore has a different flora. 

Now that Tali is connected by the Burma Road with Kunming to the east 
and Rangoon to the west the trickle of western visitors who have hitherto 
passed by will in time grow to a steady stream. The course of the war in the 
near future may well bring many a British officer to the scenes which I have 
described, and if the calls of military duty permit, some of them may find 
relaxation in the rare beauty of the Tali district or investigate the possibilities 
of sport in the hidden ravines and dense thickets of Ts’ang Shan. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the CHAIRMAN (Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND) said: This 
afternoon we are to hear Mr. Patrick FitzGerald, who two years ago gave this 
Society a most interesting lecture upon the Yunnan-Burma Road. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald is an anthropologist, and during his long residence in Tali he learned 
much of the geography of that interesting region of Yunnan, in south-west 
China. This afternoon he is to deal with the interesting lake basin in which 
Tali lies. 

Mr. FitzGerald then delivered the lecture printed above, and a discussion 
followed. 

The CuarrMaNn: I hope you have all enjoyed the lecture as much as I have. 
It is fifty-four years since I first went to China, and it has been the greatest 
pleasure to get again in touch with that wonderful country. The Min Chia of 
Yunnan are not Chinese, but they remind me very much of them. 

The Chinese are remarkable for their extraordinary contrasts; they are the 
most industrious people in the world, and they make use of every possible thing 
in the most economical way; and yet they have all sorts of odd prejudices, one 
of which is that they do not drink milk in any form. That is astounding in a 
people who economize in their food in every other way. And this afternoon we 
have heard of the Min Chia, with magnificent forests and pasture land within 
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easy reach, not making use of them. Then, again characteristically, you see 
them carrying by human labour an immense weight of marble an incredible 
distance for the temples at Peiping;'and then showing independence in their 
own subtle way by not indeed refusing further demands for huge blocks of 
marble, but quarrying them and then gradually letting the blocks disappear 
en route. 

Mr. FitzGerald hoped that some day officers or travellers on their way up the 
Burma Road or others might explore those forests and pasture lands for plants. 
There are plenty of plant collectors who would be delighted to go to that area 
after the war: indeed, I am sure it will be one of the great fields of the plant 
collector in future. And there is the possibility of finding the giant panda 
there. Some years ago General George Pereira spent a year or more hunting 
for the panda from Yunnan to Szechwan. It was almost his life’s ambition to 
discover it. If his brother Sir Cecil Pereira is here perhaps he could tell us 
something more as to that. 

Finally a word on the architecture. In that far-away part of south-west 
China you see pagoda-shaped roofs and buildings on a truly magnificent scale, 
showing the greatness of the Chinese people. That greatness is coming out in 
the present war. It is everything to us that we in this country should now be in 
alliance with a great people such as the Chinese. We hope that in future Asia, 
China, and India will always be pulling together. 

Major-General Sir Ceci Pererra: All I can say is that my brother made 
several very hard journeys to most inaccessible mountains in south-west China 
under trying conditions: he had several toes and fingers frost-bitten during the 
period, in an endeavour to find the giant panda. He found traces of it and 
actually shot a panda cat, now in the Natural History Museum, a beautiful 
little red animal; but he never had a chance of shooting a panda bear. 

Admiral Sir Wi1LL1aM GOooDENOUGH: Could we be told what the great 
Chinese characters on the buildings mean: are they the name of the place? 

Mr. FitzGerap: The inscription on the South Gate of Tali means ‘“‘the 
tower of five glories.” 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure you would wish me, on your behalf, to thank 
Mr. FitzGerald for his extremely interesting lecture, and to assure him that 
those of us who are younger than I am, whenever we get the opportunity, will 
go out to that beautiful part of the world and try to follow up the giant panda 
in the bamboo forests of Yunnan. 


Not all the place-names in Mr. FitzGerald’s paper can be found in the Chinese 
Postal Guide. Where possible names follow the Guide, elsewhere the Wade-Giles 


romanization. 


DISCUSSION ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
REGIONAL PLANNING 


Meeting of the Society, 12 fanuary 1942 


= PRESIDENT (Sir GEORGE CLERK): May I, on behalf of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, offer a hearty welcome to the distinguished guests who 
are honouring us with their presence this afternoon and who are to give us the 
benefit of their views on the important question of regional planning. Our 
guests have, I trust, received a short memorandum which gives briefly a geo- 
graphical, or perhaps I should say the Royal Geographical Society’s sugges- 
tion of procedure for the demarcation of planning regions. I do not propose 
to occupy your time myself. We want to hear speakers of great authority give 
their views on this question of which they have made a special study. I call 
upon Professor Taylor to open the discussion. 


Professor E. G. R. TayLor: We are assuming for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion that there will be planning regions. You see before you an illustration 
of the present Civil Defence regions. So many people when they hear that 
delimitation of planning regions is to come under discussion ask: ‘“‘What is 
the need of that? We have the Civil Defence regions, and they work.” The 
question is not whether something works, but whether it works efficiently. 
And that brings me to a word on what is meant by a region. A region is no 
more than a unit area of the Earth’s surface, unified by some particular 
characteristic. We speak familiarly of the Arctic regions unified by their 
climate; of mountain regions unified by their topography; of agricultural 
regions unified by type of crop. And this afternoon we are going to discuss 
the delimitation of planning regions. 

The memorandum which was circulated to those invited to contribute to 
this discussion, suggested “that planning regions will be best fitted for that 
purpose if two cardinal principles are observed in their demarcation: 

1. The region should possess intrinsic ‘wholeness’; that is to say its 
planning as a whole should be a reasonable proposition from a physical and 
economic standpoint. 

2. The region should possess some measure of what may provisionally be 
called social unity, so that its planning as a whole becomes a reasonable pro- 
position from the point of view of securing regional interest and cooperation, 
leading to the sacrifice, if necessary, of purely local interests and to the 
development of driving power for the advancement of the plan.” 

The memorandum went on to deal with the second principle, that of 
securing social wholeness, of which the gist is that our interest in a region is 
due to the fact that we know that region, and that our knowledge of it arises 
from the fact that we move about within it. So that the method which we can 
actually employ on the map is that of delimiting the known means of circula- 
tion and the use of those means of circulation within the region. To take a 
simple illustration: the farmer knows the region in and about which he visits 
various markets; the woman knows the region where she does the shopping 
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or where she takes the children to the dentist. That is the principle of 
circulation. We know the region about which we move familiarly. We are 
interested in the region, and if that region of interest is also the planning 
region there will be already a measure of goodwill and a desire to further the 
plan, which we should like and which indeed we must have if we are to have 
the driving power of the people behind any planning scheme. 

Now let me show maps to illustrate those general points, hurrying rather 
because we are here to learn the views of non-geographers. We have with us 
economists, town-planners, town councillors, and those in quite other walks 
of life whose definite views on our propositions we are anxious to hear. I have 
drawn a conventional map showing the existing relationship of distant points 
of different parts of the country to our big cities. Certain of our great towns 
and cities are the natural centres of circulation within radii which I have quite 
arbitrarily delimited on the map (Map 1). You will note shaded areas, those 
being areas not in immediate connection by distance with any obvious great 
centres. Yet when it comes to planning regions, they must have their centre 
of leadership, their centre for the collection together of those who are going 
to think about planning. The Cumberland and Westmorland area, parts of 
Wales, parts of the south-west, with parts of East Anglia are not in any 
obvious relation to a great city centre which could function as their regional 
capital. When you study the regions which various people have delimited 
you will notice they get into difficulty in those areas where there is no obvious 
natural relation to some large centre. 

The next map (Map 2) is one I have drawn myself, approximately, to 
delineate the regions which seem to me to have functional and geographical 
wholeness, but it is rather a map put up to provoke than one put up as a 
solution of the problem. If you think that the functional region, the region 
of circulation, is useful for incorporation into the planning unit, we can 
delimit it on perfectly factual and realistic lines, producing the boundaries 
of the region of circulation. 


Professor Taylor then showed slides of the regions of circulation about Leeds 
delimited by Dr. Dickinson, of two-way accessibility by rail from certain centres, 
of delivery areas round certain large towns, and of regional boundaries drawn for 
particular purposes by Mr. John Dower, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and others. 


Lord Forrester (Chairman, Association for Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction): I do not propose to deal in detail with the boundaries of regions 
or with the different regional divisions of the country that Professor Taylor 
has just put upon the screen for us. But there are three points I should like to 
make in regard to the function of a region within itself and in relation to the 
adjoining regions. 

The Association of Planning and Regional Reconstruction has for some 
few months been endeavouring to set down on paper a series of maps showing 
diagrammatically the characteristics, more particularly the social character- 
istics, of different parts of this country. As most of you undoubtedly know 
well, the difficulty that arises is that of producing evidence as between one 
area and the next which is compatible. Our administrative boundaries are at 
present so numerous that an efficient comparison between one set of statistics 
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and another is extraordinarily difficult. We in our Association regard it as a 
matter of primary importance and as one of the benefits that might come 
from the disturbance through which we are at present passing, that those 
boundaries should be clarified on a functional and not an arbitrary basis. 

Mysecond point isoneonasmaller scale, but one which I think is often missed 
in discussing town and country planning as it is now often called, and that is 
the absolute inseparability of town or village, large or small, from its imme- 
diate surroundings. It is pointless to plan a town by itself in terms of trees 
and houses and open spaces, and all the other amenities which are often men- 
tioned in that connection, and to ignore the relationship between that town and 
the area functionally linked to it. That relationship, as Professor Taylor has 
already pointed out, extends not only to questions of communication but also 
to the reasons for which those communications exist: accessibility to markets, 
to shops, to educational facilities, to work, to recreation, and so on. 

My third point is that in any re-planning that takes place after this war and 
in any re-planning that is being done or envisaged now, it is vital that the 
question of food-production and food-distribution should be most carefully 
considered, and in particular the distribution of those foods which this 
country is best able to produce. I believe that a regional structure to our 
agriculture and to our food-distribution processes, linked to whatever regional 
form may be adopted for the country as a whole, would immediately produce 
not only at least one focus within each region for the organization and 
general direction and planning of agriculture itself, but also a focus for the 
organization and direction of all the processes and processing facilities 
necessary for the proper handling and distribution of the essential protective 
and perishable foods. I believe that that, from the point of view of the health 
of the people of this country, and particularly of the town-dwellers, is one of 
the most important benefits that might and could arise from a functional 
regional structure. And I believe that it is one of the benefits of such a struc- 
ture which must be considered from the beginning, even though up to the 
present we have had very little experience of the consideration of food pro- 
duction and distribution from a regional point of view. 


Mr. G. D. H. Core (Chairman, Nuffield College Social Reconstruction 
Survey): I want in the first place to inquire, perhaps a little belatedly, what we 
are all talking about. It is easy enough for anybody—I have often done it 
myself—to make fancy maps of England divided up in various ways and into 
various regions. I know all the snags, or enough of them, in the attempt to do 
that; so, I expect, do most of those in this room. But the question, when you 
start to draw a map of that sort, is what are you drawing it for? I confess I 
still do not know for what we are at present discussing the suitability of the 
various areas. I am not blaming Professor Taylor for that, but I think it is 
something we should get down to. 

Moreover when we begin to discuss regions for planning, I want imme- 
diately to ask two or three questions: Planning for what purpose? Planning 
under whose auspices? Planning by what machinery? 

Planning for what purpose? Supposing you set out to plan, say, the location 
of industry, and to plan it from the economic point of view. Clearly, if you 
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are dealing with industries of different kinds serving very different markets, 
you will not have to take the same considerations into account; they will be 
quite widely different. When you come down to consumers’ trades, or to 
food trades producing for the home market, a quite different set of circum- 
stances will arise from those that have to be considered when one is dealing 
with export trade or trades which have their location largely determined by 
the accessibility of certain key raw materials. So that you will not arrive at a 
uniform basis of regionalization for the country, even from that one standpoint 
of location of industry. Much less will you do so if you are considering 
regionalization of the country for an enormous range of different purposes, 
from the location of industry, through the electrical power supply, through 
the organization of the banks and the financial system, and the organization 
of the transport system, down to those problems of “circulation” that have 
been discussed this afternoon. On the contrary, you will arrive at a host of 
different regions as prima facie suitable for these various purposes. 

Planning under whose auspices? Or rather, regionalization under whose 
auspices? Is what we are talking about a plan for the decentralization of 
national government services or a plan for the organization of local govern- 
ment in larger units? Again, you may arrive at quite different conclusions 
according to the angle of approach. Take the Civil Defence Regions. They 
may be the right units for decentralization of the national government. I am 
inclined to think that, to a great extent, they are. But I am absolutely sure 
that they are altogether the wrong regions to serve as units for the linking up 
of local government administrative agencies, because they are certainly too 
large to fulfil the absolutely basic conditions for the effective working of local 
government. These conditions are, I think, that there shall be some real con- 
sciousness of unity among ordinary citizens extending over that region as a 
whole and marking it off from other regions of the country. So I feel con- 
vinced that we ought to talk quite differently about decentralization from 
Whitehall and the need for breaking up our large units of national govern- 
ment administration on the one hand and on the other about the problem of 
making local government agencies more suitable for twentieth-century con- 
ditions in the light of the changing areas of optimum service and also the 
changing areas of circulation that have been described this afternoon. 

It is a great misfortune, of course, that the word Region is used in these 
two quite different senses. Region means now, in current official parlance, 
both the Civil Defence region, which.is an area of decentralization from 
Whitehall, and the town and country planning region, which is essentially an 
area bringing together a number of local government authorities. Personally 
I want to keep the word for the second of those two senses and to think in 
terms of a region as much nearer to a unit of circulation than to an area of 
decentralization of power from Whitehall. When we come to the question of 
decentralization from Whitehall there are very strong reasons why we should 
not increase, beyond ten or twelve at the most, the number of such subordi- 
nate centres. The strongest of these is that the reality of decentralization is 
dependent on the amount of authority held by the head civil servant who is 
sent to the regional centre. I think it impossible for a Ministry in fact to supply 
more than a very limited number of persons who will be either suitable per- 
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sonally, or be deemed suitable by their superiors at Whitehall, for the exercise 
of large discretionary powers on an area basis. If we try to break up the 
areas of decentralization beyond those existing, we shall come up against the 
fact that we shall get inferior people in charge of the different departmental 
organizations in the regional centres, and everybody will go over their heads 
to Whitehall, and we shall have our whole regional system breaking down. 
This happens already in some cases in connection with the Defence regions, 
but the more we increase the number of decentralization centres the more 
trouble will arise. 

Now, when we are dealing with legislation from the standpoint of local 
government, the emphasis is all the other way, because the larger we make 
our unified centres, the more difficult we sha!. make it to get a really effective 
response from the localities, a really effective choice of representatives, and a 
real cohesion amongst the populations who have to be dealt with and amongst 
the elected groups which exist within the regional area. I am sure therefore 
that if we are thinking of regionalism from the local government point of 
view, we have to think of it in terms not of anything nearly as large as a Civil 
Defence region but rather of a biggish town, or sometimes a group of very 
close together biggish towns, together with the surrounding country which is 
served by that single town or by that conurbation. That raises all sorts of 
difficulties, because it means that local government regions cannot be of any- 
thing likeuniformsizes. Wehave to face the problemof a limited numberof very 
large areas centred upon the seven or eight major conurbations in the country, 
and there is no escape from the necessity that these will have to become the 
centres of regions that are unduly large from the human point of view, and 
very much larger than the regions which are appropriate in relation to the 
less overgrown towns which form the centres of circulation over the rest of 
the country. I am sure we shall have to resist the temptation to make too large 
regions, because in doing so we shall utterly fail to achieve any unit which the 
population will recognize as being a unit, and accordingly we shall only suc- 
ceed in making the local government electoral machine, supposing we are 
meaning to constitute regional elected authorities, very much more unwieldy 
and more undemocratic than it is at present. 

The third question is: Planning by what machinery? By what machinery 
are we proposing that regionalism should operate? That really is a bringing 
together of the other two questions. I am working on the assumption that 
what we shall have to do is at some time to constitute enlarged areas of local 
government and to decentralize considerably from Whitehall: areas over 
which national government administration will be spread with a considerable | 
diffusion of powers. To meet those decentralized national government 
authorities I conceive a number of local government regions, with boundaries 
in no case overlapping, so that the boundary of the national decentralized 
region would include within it a number of local government unified regions. 
We do not want to have criss-crossing of boundaries if we can possibly help it, 
because we want the two agencies to be working closely together. That may 
involve some sort of federal authority, or perhaps a number of federal 
authorities for different purposes among the regional units which are built up 
from below on the basis of the existing local government bodies. 
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That is the kind of machinery I conceive as working for certain purposes in 
post-war Great Britain; but, at the same time, I greatly hope that we shall not 
destroy small units of local government merely because we think them in- 
adequate for certain major services which they are now called upon to carry 
out. I believe the only way in which people will learn effectively to govern 
themselves in large things is by learning to govern themselves effectively in 
small things. There is no greater enemy of democracy than the person who 
thinks of the problem primarily from the administrative point of view and 
forgets the necessity, if democracy is to be a living thing, of giving people 
something small enough for them to manage in neighbourhood groups, so 
that they learn to make democratic management of their larger affairs much 
more a success than is possible without that experience. 


Mr. G. Montacu Harris (Committee of Oxford Preservation Trust on 
Planning and Reconstruction): I am extremely sorry that Viscount Samuel, 
the Chairman of the Oxford Committee, was himself unable to attend to-day. 
In his absence, he has asked me to take his place. I am very glad that Mr. 
Cole preceded me. Much of what he said is the sort of thing which those of 
us who are working at Oxford are thinking, and some of us who have been 
looking at the matter from the wider point of view have been thinking for 
some time past. 

I want to refer to the Geographical Fournal of July 1939 and a paper by Mr. 
E. W. Gilbert in which he sets out twenty-five different maps of England, 
divided up into regions. One was drawn by Mr. Cole himself, and published 
in 1921 in his book ‘The future of local government,’ in which he expressed 
opinions which it is possible he may not hold now. Another was drawn by 
Professor C. B. Fawcett in 1919 and is in his book ‘Provinces of England.’ 
The third was published in 1920 by the Ministry of Health in Housing, and 
the map was drawn for articles entitled “Towards a National Survey” over 
my initials. 

I draw attention to those three maps because, as Professor Taylor has 
pointed out, those who try to divide up England into regions or provinces for 
any purpose nearly all come to the same number of divisions. I had not read 
Mr. Cole’s or Professor Fawcett’s book when I drew up my plan and they had 
not seen mine. Mr. Cole drew his largely by taking certain towns as suitable 
capitals for regions, and then describing the areas around them; Professor 
Fawcett based his mainly upon watersheds. I was looking at the matter 
primarily from the point of view of community of housing interest. And yet 
we came to almost the same number of divisions, eleven or twelve. I think the 
maps Professor Taylor has shown lead to pretty much the same conclusion. 

But, as Mr. Cole asked, what do you want your regions for? If you are to 
have regions for different purposes, you should so far as possible have the 
same regions. Do not divide the country up into many different districts for 
different purposes. I think Mr. Cole’s the best way: have large areas for 
certain purposes, perhaps the Civil Defence areas, but if you are to have 
smaller areas for other purposes let the boundaries coincide. 

I have had the opportunity of visiting authorities in what is called the 
Southern Region, to find out their reaction towards the idea of regions either 
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for what Mr. Cole calls decentralization of central government or for local 
government authorities. 

The region which Professor Taylor showed on one of the maps, the 
Southern Region, includes Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hamp- 
shire, the Isle of Wight, and Dorset. When I went to Southampton, Portsmouth; 
and Bournemouth I found that they were not interested in what happened in 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire; they said: “As a matter of fact, we are 
not really interested in anything north of Winchester,” which gives some 
idea of the feeling within that region. But whereas the Southern Region 
might, as Mr. Cole pointed out, be very useful indeed for decentralization of 
central government purposes, it might be very easily cut in two for planning 
purposes. I am not at all sure that the northern boundary of Hampshire is the 
best line because Southampton and Portsmouth do not care what happens 
north of Winchester, and certainly the northern portion of Hampshire is much 
more like Berkshire than like the South Coast. I say only the region ought 
to be divided somewhere or other for planning purposes. 

Now, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire do work together a 
good deal for certain purposes, and might be brought together for others. I 
do not mean amalgamated in the sense that their county councils are abolished, 
but brought together that they may cooperate within the region. Then the 
irregularity of internal county boundaries does not matter. They have gone 
some way towards doing that already without legislation. They have already a 
Joint Industrial Planning Board, of which the centre is Oxford, and which 
takes in most of that region, though not all. Everybody will agree that the 
ancient counties of England would not any one of them wish to lose their 
individuality. They are proud of their traditions, and any attempt to cut 
them up would lead to enormous opposition. And besides that, we do want, 
and I would here stress what Mr. Cole has been saying, to keep the smaller 
local government units in existence. Parish councils have not much power; 
but they can represent the views of the people in the parish, and in planning 
above all it is desirable that they should continue to do so. We want to see the 
local authorities still planning their own areas, subject to the general national 
plan, which would be an advantage to the localities as well as to the nation. 


Mr. Henry Strauss, M.P. (Reconstruction Parliamentary Group): I want 
to thank the Royal Geographical Society for the opportunity of being here. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who is the Chairman of the Reconstruction Par- 
liamentary Group, could not come. I am Secretary of that body which con- 
sists of members of all parties in both Houses who are interested in these 
problems. May I say at once that our Group has not considered the particular 
problem we have been discussing this afternoon so as to come to any decision 
upon it. Nothing therefore that I say is in any way binding on or represents 
any conclusion of that body. I am only expressing my own thoughts on the 
subject. 

I eagerly accepted the Society’s invitation in order to hear what Professor 
Taylor had to say, remembering that she had written one of the wisest articles 
on the subject of planning that I had read for a long time. It appeared in the 
September number of the Geographical Magazine, and was remarkable both 
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for its substance and for its admirably chosen photographs. Any one who has 
not seen it should get it. 

I had shared the difficulty expressed by Mr. Cole and, like all wee have 
followed him, am grateful to him for making clear many of the doubts that 
were in our minds. In answer to his first question, for what purposes were we 
considering regionalization of the country, I suppose we can all agree that we 
are considering it from the point of view of legislation dealing with town and 
country planning. 

When we come to the second question: Under whose auspices? I share 
Mr. Cole’s doubts, because I do not know precisely what the speaker had in 
mind. Two or three different things may be intended. Everybody who has 
studied the question of town and country planning realizes that we must have 
at least two things: one is some sort of local planning administration; the. 
other is a central planning authority. Is the region we are discussing intended 
to replace the existing local planning administration, or to be an organ of the 
Central Planning Authority, or to be a new third element in our system? 

Now, let me say at once that I think that, whichever of these things is 
intended, many of the considerations that Professor Taylor put before us 
have great interest and value. I think also that everybody who has studied 
the question agrees that the boundaries of the existing Civil Defence regions 
are inapplicable for any of the purposes which we have in view. 

May I consider for a moment the local administration? The existing 
planning authorities are hopeless, and we all know it. If they were not, then 
even if they had no more than their present powers, England would not have 
been ruined as it has been in the generation separating the two wars. Mr. 
Cole and Mr. Harris referred to the value of some of the quite small autho- 
rities. Perhaps they have value, but not for planning purposes. I do not 
believe for example that important planning functions can be left with safety 
to the rural district councils. Mr. Cole rightly mentioned the shortage there 
would be of competent civil servants if we made too many regional organs of 
the central government. But do not let us forget the other danger of there 
being a great shortage of competent planning officers among the local 
authorities. Democracy is very important, but democracy does not mean that 
we can never employ experts. Expert town planners must be employed, and 
there are not too many of them. It is therefore a great advantage that the small 
authorities should join together, at least sufficiently to enable them to engage 
an expert planning officer. 

Professor Taylor attached great importance to what she called circulation 
or traffic. It is important, but do not let us make it our master. 

Not only must the local authorities that are going to exercise planning 
powers be different from the existing planning authorities; the powers them- 
selves need revision. That is too large a question to go into now in any detail. 
The city I represent, Norwich, is truly a capital, and I was glad to see it 
marked as such on all the maps which we have been shown. But in a case like 
Norfolk we can only get tolerable results in town and country planning if 
several authorities join together to make a joint planning advisory committee. 
But such a committee, which can get competent advice and do useful work, 
has, unfortunately, no authority if one of the smaller authorities likes, in the 
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end, to ignore its advice. Many a small authority arrogates to itself the right 
to spoil a glorious piece of England. I do not think any authority has a right 
to ruin what is a national possession. One of the most necessary amendments 
of the law, whatever the local planning authority is to be, would provide an 
appeal from its decisions in certain cases where there is no appeal now. 

I wonder how many realize that when the first step in planning has been 
taken and an Interim Development Order has been made, if some speculative 
builder wishes to put up a building which may hopelessly conflict with any 
rational plan, there is nothing to stop his doing it without consulting anybody. 
But he runs this risk: if he does it without permission and the final plan is 
inconsistent with what he does, he may have to remove the building without 
compensation. In fact therefore he applies to his planning authority for per- 
mission. If the authority refuses that permission, he has an appeal to the 
Minister of Health. If however the authority grants the permission, then, 
though it is ruinous to any rational plan in the view of all sensible citizens who 
have studied the matter, though it is condemned by all the amenity societies 
and by the county council, which legally is not a planning authority, though 
it is disastrous in the view of the Minister of Health himself, nobody has 
power to stop the erection of that building. That position is fantastic. Of 
course there must be a properly limited appeal against permission to build as 
well as the existing right of appeal against refusal. 

The local planning authorities then must be different from the present 
authorities, and their powers require revision. The Central Planning Authority 
should exercise some of its powers at any rate through regional devolution so 
that there can be a real decision from someone who can go to see. We may 
need the region as a new organ of the central authority, but not, I think, as a 
new third element in our scheme. 

I apologize if my remarks have been somewhat disjointed. Geographical 
considerations and the permanent characteristics of England should certainly 
have due weight in the choice of areas. The traditions of local government 
are also important, but do not let us imagine that either of those considerations 
will determine whether the surviving beauty of England is or is not going to 
be saved. I believe the main essential is that we should recognize, as Professor 
Taylor recognized in the article to which I referred, the vital truth that there 
are two things worth preserving, the town and the country. We have been 
destroying both and creating in their place a universal suburbia. That was 
stupid and unnecessary. We should preserve the characteristic virtues of 
each, and, unless we are determined to do so, no machinery will save us. 


The PresipENT: I call next on Mr. Cadbury, who speaks for the West 
Midland Group on Post-War Planning, the Chairman of which, Dr. Raymond 
Priestley, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Birmingham, it is a pleasure to 
see with us. 


Mr. G. W. Capsury (West Midland Group on Post-War Planning and 
Reconstruction): I did not actually see the invitation to this meeting, so I fear 
I did not realize that there would be a general debate on the question of 
regionalism. Neither I nor my Group have come to any conclusions on so 
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controversial and wide a subject. My brief at the moment is entirely parochial. 
If you hear from me, a citizen of Mercia (I think that is the name John Dower 
gives to us), of a region which is reasonably satisfactory and workable from 
the point of view from which we are considering the matter, then you may 
feel that there is some hope in the creation of regions. 

The West Midland region comprises the five counties of Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. We are par- 
ticularly lucky that it is the region very much used by government depart- 
ments and other bodies. A map, which was originally due, I think, to 
Professor Taylor, designed to show what were the regions that were used 
when government departments split up their work, does show that over and 
over again the five counties of the West Midland Group were used. We 
have always realized that the exact boundary of any planning region is a matter 
for most careful consideration, but it soon became apparent that there were 
in the West Midlands no very difficult problems to be solved. In this we 
consider ourselves fortunate, for we find upon investigation that although 
many government departments add Gloucestershire for instance for adminis- 
trative purposes, few subdivide the five counties, and if other organizations 
do not use the Civil Defence region as a unit, they almost invariably record 
their statistics in such a form that facts relating to the region are readily 
obtainable. 

The West Midland region is considered by us to be as nearly a natural 
planning unit bounded by reasonable lines of demarcation as any other that 
could be devised, with only three queries, which are discussed later. It has in 
Birmingham a city which is generally recognized as the industrial capital of 
the area. Communications between the capital and the rest of the five counties 
are reasonably good. There are excellent main roads radiating from Bir- 
mingham in all directions, and the railway services are, in the main, satis- 
factory. 

As an offset to the heavily industrialized area of Birmingham, the Black 
Country towns, Coventry, etc., there are the mainly agricultural counties of 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, which are closely linked with 
the Birmingham conurbation for the supply of manufactured goods and the 
provision of educational and cultural facilities. It is interesting to note that 
Birmingham University receives grants from all the counties, except Hereford- 
shire, and even in this county the Teachers’ Training College at Hereford 
chose to be associated with the Midland Joint Board and is therefore linked 
with the headquarters at Birmingham. In addition to the counties, a number 
of towns, including the city of Stoke-on-Trent, also make grants to the 
Birmingham University. 

In our view, then, there are only three major queries arising in the problem 
of the delineation of the regional boundary. First, the question of the Pottery 
area of North Staffordshire. This group of ill-planned towns has a strong 
sense of social unity and certainly considers itself a separate unit. Trade is 
largely divided between Birmingham and Manchester, though for general 
relations with wholesaling organizations the nearer city of Manchester is 
sought. For entertainments of the more ambitious kind, such as good plays 
and pantomime and for shopping, the people of the Pottery area usually go 
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to Manchester. There is however a close trade link between Wolverhampton 
and the Stoke area. There is a tendency for residents in North Staffordshire 
to consult medical specialists in Manchester in preference to Birmingham; 
but in contrast administrative ties with Staffordshire are strong. 

It seems apparent that the Potteries consider themselves to be a small but 
separate entity, making contacts with other urban centres to meet their needs. 
Nevertheless it will be admitted that this area is too small to constitute a 
separate regional planning unit. The Potteries may possibly require the 
creation of a sub-regional planning area, but so much quiet absorption of the 
Potteries with the West Midland region has already taken place that there is 
a strong argument against it. If asked to choose between affiliation with the 
North West or the West Midlands the people of the Potteries invariably 
choose the latter. 

The second query concerns Gloucestershire. It is sometimes maintained 
that the northern part of the county, including the city of Gloucester, should 
be added to the West Midland region. In our opinion, this suggestion is not 
a good one, for there is little community of interest between the Gloucester 
people and those of the neighbouring counties to the north. As an illustration, 
few people from Gloucester think of Birmingham as their shopping, medical, 
or educational centre; they look rather to Bristol or Cheltenham, and all 
their formal affiliations are inevitably with the capital city which is partly 
within the Gloucestershire border. 

The main argument for the absorption of part of Gloucestershire lies in the 
fact that Gloucester city is a port. Our Group feels that this is a limited 
advantage. Gloucester is only an inland port and there is a decided possibility 
that port facilities at least as good might be provided much higher up the 
Severn within as little as 20 miles of any point in Birmingham and the Black 
Country area. Investigations into the practicability of this scheme are now 
being carried out, on behalf of our Group, by the Severn Commissioners. 
For deep-water facilities the Midlands must still look to either Avonmouth, 
Newport, Liverpool, Hull, or London. Finally there is no actual barrier 
along which a southern boundary to the West Midlands can easily be drawn, 
but inasmuch as the county of Gloucester lies wholly below the confluence 
of the Avon with the Severn it is a natural break in administrative responsi- 
bility. 

The third query relates to Herefordshire. It is in an entirely separate 
drainage area down the valley of the Wye, and is cut off from Worcestershire 
by the barrier of the Malvern Hills. It also has many close affiliations with 
South Wales and draws many of its supplies from Gloucester. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that Hereford folk look to Birmingham, not Bristol, 
as their metropolis, and the existence of the reasonably good main Birming- 
ham-South Wales and Shrewsbury-South Wales railway services, which 
converge at Hereford, do bind it to the region. Though Hereford traders tend 
to draw supplies from Gloucester, Hereford farmers tend to send their pro- 
duce to Birmingham. On balance therefore we think it is rightly included 
in the West Midland region and is not a Welsh or South-Western appendage. 

It will be noted that no query is raised with regard to the outlying town of 
Burton-on-Trent. But as the Trent valley is one of the possible directions 
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for urban resettlement, and as control of the outfall in that direction is vital 
to the Birmingham conurbation and to Burton’s main industry, it should 
remain inside. 

From the economic standpoint the make-up of the Civil Defence region 
has in the past been satisfactory, the large industrial areas are reasonably well 
balanced with surrounding agricultural districts, such as the milk districts of 
Staffordshire and Salop and the market gardens of Evesham. Whether this 
war has unbalanced a previously resilient economy by the introduction of an 
excessive amount of certain types of industry, remains to be proved. 

With the possible exception of a quite real distinction that exists between 
North Staffordshire and the southern half of the county, including the Black 
Country, the other counties are entities which we should like to see preserved 
without any but minor modifications. County loyalties are very strong, and 
the county regiments of the Army, county cricket teams, and the like have 
very considerably fostered this loyalty in recent years. The intrusion of new 
urban centres, like Birmingham, has blurred the lines a little, but in that 
case has provided a central regional capital which does not decrease the 
validity of the county lines at their outer extremities. 

Those are some short reasons why we are a satisfied regional unit. We feel 
that we have a workable unit from the point of view that the region we are 
discussing is a region that is for physical planning. 

I am not prepared to go into the other questions that have been raised this 
afternoon with regard to the machinery of government and so on, but on 
the question of physical planning it seems to us there should be a region 


sufficiently small to have cohesion and sufficiently large to have room for 
compensation between the delimitation of the old towns and the settlement 
of the new ones. 


The PrEsIDENT: We should all liked to have had a word from Lord Harms- 
worth, Chairman of the Town and Country Planning Association, who has 
already made sacrifice by coming here. He feels he is not up to making a 
speech. We had also hoped to hear something from Professor Holford, Pro- 
fessor of Town Planning in the University of Liverpool, and one of the 
technical advisers of Lord Reith at the Ministry of Works and Buildings. I 
am sorry to say we learned to-day that Professor Holford is ill. Time is 
getting on, so I will ask Dr. Dudley Stamp to say a few words from the point 
of view of what, after all, was the basis of our meeting this afternoon, the geo- 
graphical aspect of regional planning. 


Dr. DupLey Stamp: The discussion has turned very largely on the question 
of regionalism, a subject which is perhaps particularly the geographer’s own. 
The Royal Geographical Society has played in the past an important part in 
the progress of the scientific study of geography. It is just over one-third of a 
century since Professor Herbertson gave his epoch-making account of the 
major natural regions of the world, and much of our geographical study has 
bee built upon the foundation he laid that afternoon. In the discussion 
which took place after that paper he was rather severely handled by those in 
the audience who said they had quite enough to do to learn about political 
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units and man-made administrative units; why had they to consider some- 
thing new: these regions? 

I venture to think that it is only now that the great basal ideas of Herbertson 
have come into the sphere of practical and very urgent politics, in that his 
concept of the world divided into natural regions, each of which has its con- 
tribution to make in raw materials and food-stuffs to world economy, has 
come to be recognized and forms an essential part of the Atlantic Charter 
which our Prime Minister and the President of the United States laid before 
the world such a short time ago: the free access of all the peoples of the world 
to the resources of its major natural regions. 

I hope as a result of this discussion we shall translate that point of view to 
the problem of planning in our own country. As Mr. Cole has so rightly said, 
there is an enormously important opportunity for some clear and careful 
thinking. I venture to suggest that his contribution, had there been no other, 
would have made this afternoon’s discussion worth while. 

May I remind my fellow-geographers that in our regions we really have 
two types. The first type I may call the analytic: we divide up a country into 
regions each of which has a dominant characteristic. We can have physical 
regions, in which the dominant characteristic of one will be that it is a moun- 
tainous area; of another that it is a plateau; of a third that it is a plain or low- 
land. The unity of such regions is the result of homogeneity. By way of 
contrast there is the second type of region, the synthetic, and it is to this type 
that the functional and political regions belong. 

We have been promised in both Houses of Parliament a Central Planning 
Authority, and our deliberations must, I think, be based on the assumption 
that those promises will in due course be fulfilled. There has, I think, 
emerged from this afternoon’s discussion the general feeling that the central 
authority in Whitehall will of necessity delegate its powers to regional 
authorities in local or provincial centres. Professor Fawcett’s idea of the 
province, perhaps, fits the case, that rather new division corresponding in 
general size at least with the Civil Defence regions which we are using at the 
moment. Professor Taylor has referred to those large regions as having some- 
thing in the way of a functional wholeness. 

Mr. Cole seemed to find a difficulty in reconciling a subdivision of the 
whole country with planning units built up by combining small administrative 
units. Surely it is in the region or province, in the sense in which we have 
heard the West Midland region discussed this afternoon, that the two meet. 
Within these large provinces of England, as I see it, we have two types of 
units. There are the administrative units: the counties, county boroughs, 
urban districts, rural districts, the parishes; and perhaps emerging from the 
discussion this afternoon is the general agreement that many of these adminis- 
trative units are too small to act as planning authorities. Does the man on the 
spot really know what is right even for his own area? He may think he does, 
and in fact he usually thinks he does, and thinks so very, strongly. The 
difficulty is that planning looks ahead, and planning means a certain amount 
of vision. There are I believe only some people in this world who are gifted 
with that right degree of vision, and they must be allowed to give the advan- 
tages of their visionary powers to their fellow-countrymen. If the plans which 
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they formulate are going to be vitiated from the narrow and circumscribed 
point of view of the man on the spot, then I do not think we shall get any- 
where beyond the results of the /aisser-faire policy which we have seen in the 
past. That is an expression of my personal opinion, but I suggest that it has 
seemed to emerge from our discussion this afternoon. 

Then within each of the large regions there is the second type of division: 
the small regions in the geographer’s sense. Mr. Cadbury stressed in the case 
of the five counties in the West Midland region that some parts are essentially 
agricultural, others are tracts of poor land where the main concern may be 
either the hill farm or afforestation; in other parts the main concern is with 
recreation, whereas the foci of the region will be concerned essentially with 
industry and housing. 

If we can, then, think of the ideal region in the larger sense I venture to 
suggest that the one word which we want to get and to keep before us is the 
word Balance. It is the balance of the varied needs of mankind; it is the 
balance of their various activities, and so, within the regions, the balance 
of different types of land. Just as we in England and Wales, or in Britain as a 
whole, live in a country which is very varied geographically, perhaps as varied 
as any area of comparable size in the world, so we have variety of outlook 
amongst our people. There is danger there--danger in the straight vote of a 
democracy, that the 85 or go per cent. of those who live in towns will dictate 
to the rest of the country from the townsman’s point of view. We have to get 
a balance between town and country. I would agree with Mr. Cadbury that 
the West Midland region is an excellent one because it shows that possible 
balance. All I would venture to hope is that though Birmingham is the 
regional capital, the voice of rural Herefordshire shall be heard and con- 
sidered. 

In this balance of town and country we have something of the analogy of 

human marriage. Those of us who are married know there are always 
adjustments to be made between the two parties; there is rarely complete 
agreement. In the past we have talked about town and country, husband and 
wife, and I venture to think that in the past they have not really been husband 
and wife; they have been separated, legally or otherwise, which is not a very 
happy state of affairs for the eventual progress of the population of the 
country. 
Mr. Strauss suggested that the Town and Country Planning Acts have 
failed. I think where they have failed is because of that lack of integration 
of the two interests. In the evidence presented to Lord Justice Scott’s Com- 
mittee I was alarmed to hear one representative association saying that the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Whitehall might plan the agricultural land; but 
that the local authorities ought to plan the towns. If that represents a widely 
held view it does show how far the divorce or separation between the two 
halves of our functional region has existed, and still exists. 

Also within the large region I think we have got to use the existing counties. 
Here I join issue, perhaps, with Professor Taylor. Minor adjustments of 
boundary must be made but there is already crystallized within the counties 
the local loyalties and enthusiasm without which we cannot hope for the 
success of any planning projects. I suggest therefore that the contribution 
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which geographers should make to planning is to think very carefully on this 
matter of regionalism, and, bearing in mind the marriage of town and country, 
to delimit major planning regions which shall be functional regions and have 
a wholeness of their own; but, at the same time, to preserve within those 
regions the essential initiative of the county and the smaller authorities 
without which, as'I say, I feel sure that any of our planning projects are 
doomed to failure. 


The PresipENT: The Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society have had a 
most interesting and instructive afternoon. I am sure that what we have 
heard from the speakers will greatly help the Society to play its part in that 
eventual planning which will, I trust, save the heritage of this country for 
future generations. We know from those who have spoken with such authority 
and with so much wisdom that the essential principles of reconstruction are 
there. I should like to think that the Royal Geographical Society will in time 
to come bear its part worthily. Now it only remains for me, on behalf of the 
Society, to thank very heartily those of you our guests who came to speak to 
us this afternoon. 


Mr. E. W. Gilbert sends the following contribution and maps 3 and 4. 


There are at least three ways of approaching the problem of dividing 
England and Wales into Planning Regions. The first is to accept the existing 
Civil Defence regions as they stand and to use them for replanning Britain. 
Although these regions were only constituted in February 1939, they are now 
firmly established in the official mind as the best areas for regional administra- 
tion and they will be changed with difficulty. The Civil Defence regions may 
be the ideal divisions in war-time, but that does not imply that they are also 
the best possible areas for planning in time of peace. The distribution of 
hospital accommodation in the regions was probably a principal factor in 
drawing the Civil Defence boundaries, but the exigencies of military defence 
may have partly accounted for some of the divisions. The most curious 
features of the scheme can only be explained by the needs of war. This has 
been said to excuse the Civil Defence regions, but a more caustic critic sug- 
gested that they were drawn up with the aid of a small school atlas, and that 
the Southern Region was the strange remnant after the rest of the country 
had been marked out. One of the absurdities of this region was corrected by a 
revision of its boundaries made in March 1941, when the greater part of 
Surrey was transferred from the Southern to the South-Eastern Region 
(Map 3). 

A second way of dealing with the problem is to construct Planning Regions, 
regardless of the existing administrative boundaries, but after careful con- 
sideration of all geographical factors. Such a map has been prepared for this 
meeting by Professor Taylor, but it will be exceedingly difficult to persuade 
British non-geographers that her proposals are practicable. Fierce opposition 
to this, or any other scheme which disregards the county divisions, will come 
from the partisans of the ancient counties. No doubt it will be said that even 
county cricket is being endangered, although regional football has appeared 
since the war without any serious effects! Further, if an official is asked for 
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his views on regionalism, he is, not unnaturally, concerned about the influence 
of new schemes on his own job. He generally thinks it is wiser to play for 
safety and urges no change. There is in fact a dead weight of opinion in 
favour of the retention of the counties, singly or in groups, as administrative 
areas. 

The writer has, very reluctantly, come to the conclusion that it will be 
impossible for England and Wales to accept any regional division that elimi- 
nates county boundaries, except after an educational campaign that lasts for 
at least ten or twenty years. A radical change of all the boundaries of local 
government areas can only be secured simultaneously with the complete 
reorganization of the system of local administration as a whole. The country 
is not yet ready to rationalize the chaotic jumble of local authorities. Until 
this is done England and Wales are tied up in the existing boundaries. The 
counties are entrenched with the inch, the pound weight, and the pound 
sterling, and they will not be taken by the assaults of any geographers, any 
more than the English weights and measures will be slaughtered by the pro- 
ponents of the decimal system. 

The third way of approaching the problem is to compromise, and it is as 
well to remember that the Civil Defence regions generally consist of groups 
of counties, but that in a few vital cases this Civil Defence system actually 
infringed the county network. 

Therefore the only system which is at all practicable at the present time is 
to devise a sounder grouping of the counties into regions than that of Civil 
Defence and at the same time to rationalize the counties by dividing them in 
certain cases, where it is virtually inevitable. For the purpose of planning it 
might even be possible to create overlap frontier zones, which could be placed 
provisionally in two regions, but this complication cannot be discussed here. 

In the regional scheme set out in the accompanying map (Map 4) the 
changes in county boundaries have been reduced to a minimum, and have 
been adopted only where, in the opinion of the writer, they would greatly 
help to produce more rational areas. There are fifteen regions in the scheme 
proposed as against the eleven regions of Civil Defence. If a smaller number 
of regions is required, the Post Office system (1939) is easily the most sensible 
of the many Government schemes, and is the only one that was based on 
serious research. Its adoption with subdivisions into forty-six telephone 
areas was undertaken after many years of experiment." 

A few notes on the reasons for the writer’s choice of groups of counties 
into regions with some comparisons with the Civil Defence regions are given 
below (cf. Maps 3 and 4). 

(1) The Civil Defence region called Northern extends too far south by 
taking in the whole North Riding. The name Northern is also most unsuit- 
able, as the heart of the region is always known as the North-East. The 
region called Northumbria on Map 4, consists of the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, and of Tees-side and Tees-Dale, which can be cut off 
from Yorkshire. (2) Cumbria should form a separate region. The region 
could be more effectively administered from Newcastle than from Man- 
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chester, which is its capital in Civil Defence, but it would probably be best 
to make a separate region of Cumbria with a capital at Carlisle or possibly at 
Penrith. This region has its own peculiar problems, notably with regard to 
its “special” area and also a National Park in the Lake District. (3) York- 
shire, or at any rate the great bulk of the county, is left on Map 4 as one 
region with York as its obvious capital. The wholly inappropriate name of 
North-Eastern given to the two Ridings of Yorkshire by Civil Defence is thus 
avoided. (4) The North-Western region of Civil Defence becomes Lan- 
castria with a capital at Manchester. It has been thought proper to add the 
northern part of Staffordshire (north of Stone), which contains the Potteries, 
to Lancastria, as the Potteries are more connected with Manchester than with 
Birmingham. The small section of Derbyshire formerly included in the region 
by the Civil Defence scheme should also remain in Lancastria. (5) The Mid- 
land region with Birmingham as capital is the same as the Civil Defence region. 
It might be worth considering the possibility of detaching the greater part of 
Shropshire and Herefordshire with a part of Wales in order to create a Welsh 
Border region with a centre at Shrewsbury. This might involve too much 
changing of county boundaries to be practicable, but a smaller Midland 
region would result. (6) The North Midland Civil Defence region remains 
with Nottingham as capital, but its strange name is altered to the more usual 
and more truthful title of East Midland, and it is to lose the Soke of Peter- 
borough, and the Parts of Holland of Lincolnshire to Fen Country. (7) The 
Civil Defence region of Wales with Cardiff as capital remains unchanged. 
It would be well to subdivide this region into three “areas” of North Wales, 
Mid Wales, and South Wales, with Caernarvon and Aberystwyth as centres 
(Map 4), but the problem of finding a satisfactory division by county 
boundaries is difficult, and several alternatives are possible. 

The country south of a line joining the Wash to the Severn estuary is not 
well divided by Civil Defence for peace-time planning and needs consider- 
able readjustment and alteration. (8) The salient geographical feature of the 
area is the enormous agglomeration of London, which overrules all other 
factors. It is suggested that the present Civil Defence region (virtually the 
Metropolitan Police Area) should remain as a sort of “inner” London. But~ 
the planning of this region must be constantly related to the far wider area of 
“outer” London which may be called (9) Home Counties. The two regions 
must consider many of their problems in common, although there are some 
which are peculiar to each. The Home Counties, as here designed, include a 
large part of Civil Defence’s Eastern, the whole of its South-Eastern, and a 
small part of its Southern regions. Luton and Maidenhead are placed in 
Home Counties. There are several lines crossing counties, but the detailed 
reasons cannot be explained briefly. The capital of ‘Home Counties” and of 
“London” would both be in London, and its planners would often sit 
together. (10) The new East Anglia is smaller than Civil Defence’s Eastern, 
as it is reduced to Norfolk and Suffolk. It thus has a more workable size and 
becomes more of an agricultural unit than the Civil Defence region. (11) A 
new region, Fen Country, with a capital at Cambridge can be easily created 
without much interference with county boundaries, and it is an area which 
needs uniform treatment as.a whole in any planning scheme. 
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The remaining Civil Defence regions are Southern and South-Western. 
The former is a very inconvenient shape for administration while the latter 
is far too large—the direct distance from Penzance to Chipping Campden 
being over 200 miles, and the region is difficult to control from Bristol. Both 
regions have little unity from any aspect and each should be divided into two. 
Southern can be divided into Upper Thames with a capital at Oxford and 
Wessex with a capital at Winchester. (12) Upper Thames consists of Oxford- 
shire, most of Berkshire, and two-thirds of Buckinghamshire. This area con- 
tains both Oxford and Reading. For many purposes it is now administered 
as a unit, as for example in the hospital scheme. Most of it is a complete geo- 
graphical unit and its natural centre is Oxford. (13) Wessex consists of Hamp- 
shire and Dorset with the southern half of Wiltshire. This region has a real 
unity from a physical and from an agricultural point of view, as a glance at the 
Land Utilization Map shows very clearly. South Wiltshire includes Salisbury 
and the valleys which lead to that city. The whole of Dorset is now in 
Southern Civil Defence (since March 1941), so Wessex has been carved out of 
Southern with a small part of South-Western. The historic city of Winchester 
would probably be a better capital for the region than Salisbury. 

(14 and 15) South-Western Civil Defence region has been divided into 
Severn with its capital at Bristol and South-West with its capital at Plymouth. 
The former consists of Gloucestershire, North Wiltshire, and Somerset with- 
out Exmoor. The latter consists of Devon and Cornwall with Exmoor. The 
problems of the last two counties are sure to include the question of National 
Parks, and it would be as well to include the whole of Exmoor in South-West 
for that reason. The selection of Launceston as a capital is a possibility and 


would give great pleasure to Cornishmen, but the more obvious choice is 


Plymouth. 

Thus, with very few changes in existing county boundaries, a grouping of 
counties different from that of the Civil Defence Scheme, but closely corre- 
sponding with geographical realities, has been achieved, and it is hoped that 
it is a more satisfactory basis for Planning. Nothing could be more fatal than 
to accept the Civil Defence regions as the last word on the subject. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS-INDIES 
Dr. G. H. C. HART 


Meeting of the Society, 2 February 1942 
) has been my privilege to spend one-third of my lifetime in the 

Netherlands-Indies: those happy years lie bright and green and fresh in my 
memory as a young ricefield after a shower at noon. But the sweetness of 
these memories is marred to-day by the realization of what is happening out 
there. 

The purport of this lecture will be the momentous importance to the world 
at large and to the white race of checking and reversing the ominous advance 
of the Japanese as early and as far north as is humanly possible. Crushing the 
Japanese after a year or so and dislodging them after they have been in power 
for a considerable time, may seem satisfactory to a certain degree from the 
military viewpoint and to statesmen who have insufficient grasp of the issues 
involved for us all in the Far East, but politically and culturally such a delay 
would be disastrous and irremediable: history would, I earnestly believe, 
prove the temporary occupation of the Far East by Japan to have had a far 
greater lasting influence on the destiny of mankind than Germany’s occupa- 
tion of the European continent. For that reason I must try and outline what 
the white man’s réle in the Far East can be to-day. I take the Netherlands- 
Indies as a fair example, but I would stress that it does not stand alone; it is 
equally true about Malaya, the Philippines, Burma, Indo-China, and Thailand. 

The Netherlands-Indies consist of a host of islands on the threshold con- 
necting the Indian Ocean with the Pacific and the China Sea, separating 
Europe, Africa, India, and the Middle East from China and Japan; they are 
the stepping-stones from Asia to Australia. The five principal islands are of 
the vastness of the major states of Europe, a score of them are as large as 
several English counties, and literally thousands of islets range in size from 
the Isle of Wight to no more than palm-spangled, white coral reefs, floating 


_ in blue water. The range of these islands, superimposed on the map of 


Europe, would reach from County Mayo in Eire in the west to Sevastopol in 
the Crimea in the east and from Copenhagen in the north to Genoa in the 
south. We shall do well to bear these dimensions in mind when we come to the 
strategic position and defence problems of the Indies. With the exception of 
British North Borneo, the Australian territory of Papua, and the mandated 
territory of New Guinea, and Portuguese Timor, the whole archipelago is 
part of the Netherlands Empire. Over a length of 2500 miles a backbone of 
volcanic mountains runs arcwise through the islands from west to east, while 
a second, shorter, and more northerly range stretches its snowclad tops far 
into New Guinea. Many of the mountains reach well over 10,000 feet; many 
are still active volcanoes. As is to be expected in so far-flung a territory there 
is a great variety in the geological structure; there is much excellent soil in 
some of the islands, especially in Java, Sumatra, and part of Celebes. 

The climate is tropical, but not excessive’y hot, though humidity is high ; the 
mean temperature in the plains is about 80° F., while the thermometer registers 
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about 3° lower for every 1000 feet of elevation above sea-level ; the climate in 
the many mountain resorts and hill stations is delightful. The rainfall is 
abundant, especially in the western part of the archipelago. There are two 
seasons, the west and the east monsoon: the former is wet, the latter dry, but 
the contrast between the seasons is decidedly more marked in the eastern than 
in the western islands and more noticeable the farther one travels from the 
Equator. Java and Southern Sumatra are at present in the middle of the rainy 


season which naturally is not without importance from a military point of 
view: in Northern Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes the dry season prevails just 
now. 

The population is near seventy-two million, the vast majority consisting of 
Malays—an intelligent, courteous, cheerful, cleanly, peaceful, and, in my 
opinion, industrious race; they work strenuously when they must, but 
leisure is to them as cherished an asset as any material property can be. Maybe 
they are not quite wrong. There are something like sixty different languages 
spoken in the islands of which Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, and high 
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Malay are the most important. A kind of market-Malay which gives the 
minimum of attention to either grammar, syntax, or idiom, is the lingua franca 
both in the Netherlands-Indies and Malaya. Everyone murders it in his own 
particular way, but it is extremely useful. 

Among the natives or Indonesians, as we now call them collectively, there 
are about two and a half million Christians, part of whom are Protestant and 
part Roman Catholic. In the island of Bali and in the western half of Lombok 
we meet with some one and a quarter million Brahmins; in the outer terri- 
tories there are still some heathen tribes. The overwhelming majority how- 
ever are Moslems; they are generally rather easy-going from a religious point 
of view, only in a few districts does one meet with religious fervour. On the 
whole the Malays are a tolerant race. 

Of the total population some forty-eight million live in the island of Java, 
which implies. that more than ten-fifteenths of the inhabitants are crowded 
together on slightly over one-fifteenth of the total land area of the archipelago. 
I shall have to return briefly to the population problem of the Indies when 
discussing the social economy of the country and at this juncture I confine 
myself to the observation that we are here up against our most essential, 
difficult, and at the same time most inspiring and ambitious task in the social 
and economic sphere. 

There is a Chinese community of over one and a quarter million, the great 
majority of whom were born in the country as were their ancestors for many 
decades and often centuries. These are Dutch subjects, mostly loyal, indus- 
trious, and law-abiding; spiritually however many have strong leanings 
towards modern China; they are a most important group in the domain of 
commerce. 

The Dutch contingent is about a quarter of a million. There are two 
thousand five hundred British; before 1940 there were about seven thousand 
Germans. Before the outbreak of war in the Pacific the Japanese community 
numbered barely eight thousand: six thousand of them left before the war 
broke out; the remaining two thousand were interned within a few hours after 
hostilities began, as were the German residents directly after the invasion of 
Holland in May 1940. 

We have followed a different policy towards Eurasians than have the 
British in their eastern territories; with us the Eurasian follows the nationality 
of his father and if the father is a Dutchman the Eurasian is therefore also 
Dutch: he is proud of his name which may be as nordic as a Frisian name can 
be. I believe our system to be not only natural, but also politically wise: it 
has given us the support of many thousands of staunch Dutchmen who under 
another policy would have been malcontents, unhappy in the native camp 
and with a grudge against the nation of their fathers. 

In the first centuries of our era Hindu traders from India settled in several 
of the islands and in many parts from settlers became rulers over the auto- 
chthonous population: a number of kingdoms were created which fought each 
other through the ages. It should be pointed out that in Java the Hindus did 
not find a primitive but an already well-organized and developed community. 
The valiant deeds and chivalrous adventures of the Hindu kings of Java 
against other princes, gods, spirits, and goblins continue to inspire the native 
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stage to this day. Any evening in any peaceful hamlet of Java you may find 
an Indonesian troubadour under the starlit sky, telling in his own words the 
old stories to a breathless gathering of villagers, illustrated by the awe- 
inspiring figures of the simple shadow-play on the screen in front of him and 
accompanied by the jingling, tumbling, wistful melodies of the gamelan 
orchestra. From those first ten centuries after Christ also date the wonderful 
shrines, some huge and imposing, many small and graceful, that are a 
feature of the country, especially in Java: the mellow and serene Buddhist 
Burubudhur and Mendoet temples, the weird and grotesque Brahmin fanes 
of Prambanan. Most of the Hindu kings were conquered by the mighty 
kingdom of Madjapait, and Madjapait itself fell in the first half of the sixteenth 
century to Moslems raiding from the west: gradually the whole archipelago 
was converted to Islam. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century came Portuguese traders and 
settlers and soon afterwards Spaniards. The Dutch arrived in 1595: two 
captains, Cornelis Houtman and Herman de Keyser, were sent from Holland 
with three vessels to the east: they reached Java and returned in 1597. The 
Netherlands were at the time in the throes of their eighty years’ war of 
liberation with Spain. Then commenced a series of random trade voyages, 
chiefly in quest of spices, full of adventure and setbacks, sometimes crowned 
with success, but more often not. In 1602, through the strenuous efforts 
of one of the greatest of Dutch statesmen, Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, a 
United Company was formed and received its charter from the States- 
General at the Hague. For just under two centuries, this United East India 
Company sailed and soldiered, shipped and sold: a state outside the state, 
relentlessly fighting all who interfered with its interests, whether they were 
Spanish, Portuguese, British, French, native princes, or Dutch competitors. 
The annals of the Noble Company, as was its courtesy-title, are a marvellous 
medley of heroic deeds, intrepid voyages, covetousness, farsightedness, 
cruelty, tenacity, good judgment, meanness, and self-sacrifice. For a Dutch- 
man there is fortunately much more to be proud than to be ashamed of. 

But in the second half of the eighteenth century the Company began to 
show symptoms of serious decay, decrepitude, and corruption; things had 
been going too prosperously. The Republic of the Netherlands was forced to 
take action. They revoked the Charter in 1800, took over the Company, lock, 
stock, and barrel, only to lose all the territories to the British during the 
French wars round 1811. From 1811 till 1816 Sir Stamford Raffles ruled as 
British Lieutenant-Governor of Java and its Dependencies. Raffles was a 
brilliant administrator and a great reformer. Undoubtedly he laid the founda- 
tions for a new and more enlightened colonial policy; he is held in high 
esteem by us. In 1816 the Netherlands-Indies were restored to the Dutch, 
but we irretrievably lost our settlements in India, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Demarara, Essequibo and Berbice (now British Guiana), as we had pre- 
viously lost New York (one time New Amsterdam), Formosa, Brazil, Mauri- 
tius, St. Helena, Tasmania, and, saddest of all, Ceylon. 

For a number of years after the recovery of their colonies the Netherlands 
went through a period of torpor and lack of initiative which they only 
gradually overcame. Then followed a few decades of increased economic 
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activity, coupled however with an exploitation especially of Java by Govern- 
ment monopolies in the interest of the Mother Country which, although 
definitely paving the way for the opening up of new cultivations and for the 
more effective development of the country’s resources, tended to completely 
subordinate the economic interests of the native to the needs of the home 
exchequer. Dutch writers and pro-consuls protested vehemently against the 
system and succeeded in awaking the conscience of the people of the Nether- 
lands; the States-General eventually intervened, gradual abolition of the 
monopolies was decided upon and carried out. 

It was thought round about 1870 that free access to the resources of the 
Indies, free competition, free labour, free trade would solve all difficulties 
and make for a maximum of prosperity for everybody. You will easily 
recognize the ideas of this period of uncompromising liberalism. Thus from 
1870 onwards the pioneers of private enterprise got their opportunity and 
availed themselves of it with truly remarkable imagination and vigour. For 
half a century there was a tremendous development of estate agriculture and 
mining, first in Java and afterwards in some of the other islands, especially 
in Sumatra: employment became available to many hundreds of thousands 
of Indonesians and in many respects the Netherlands-Indies became a 
modern country. This rising tide of agricultural and mining activity coincided 
with the political consolidation of Dutch rule in all the islands: in several 
regions authority had been purely nominal before. This pacification necessi- 
tated a number of difficult and costly wars and hazardous expeditions, but as 
it was the Government’s fixed policy to introduce civil administration and 
economic development everywhere as soon as possible and to put an end to 
local strife and misrule, numerous districts which only fifty years ago were 
jungle and swamp, sparsely inhabited by nomadic and quarrelsome tribes, 
are to-day occupied by peaceful and industrious smallholders and large, 
flourishing estates. 

Once again a new era set in at the turn of the century: in 1902 Queen 
Wilhelmina in her celebrated speech from the throne announced a progressive 
policy. Slowly at first, but gathering momentum as the happy results of pro- 
gress invited further measures, the Government’s attitude underwent im- 
portant modification: gradually it became abundantly clear that if in western 
countries the liberal policy of “‘Jaisser faire, laisser aller” was, in the economic 
sphere at least, proving a dismal failure, this was surely doubly true in a 
colonial territory where an intricate, highly efficient, and dynamic western 
system of factory production had been imposed within a few decades on a 
static, fairly primitive, rural, and Oriental economy. 

The Government could not remain inactive towards the problems of this 
dual economy, as it has been aptly styled, and, without losing sight of the 
immense importance of the western concerns for the country itself and for 
the requirements of world markets, it initiated a whole series of protective 
measures which tended to strengthen the economic position of the Indonesian 
population and to remove or mitigate undue influence of too powerful private 
interests. One of the first and most important of the earlier steps was the 
agrarian legislation of 1870 which prohibited the sale of land by Indonesians 
to Westerners, thereby safeguarding native land tenure: the native, always in 
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financial difficulties and never taking thought for the morrow, left to himself 
is all too prone to sell his land for a pittance. I must confine myself to the 
mention of this one instance, which has dominated our agrarian policy ever 
since: we have gone so far in this direction that we have sometimes, I think a 
little unfairly, incurred the criticism that by too paternal a policy we have 
weakened the Indonesian’s urge to work out his own salvation. 

Protection of native interests gradually developed into encouragement of 
Indonesian activities in the economic sphere and the creation of circumstances 
favourable to the evolution of fresh Indonesian enterprise: this policy received 
a strong stimulus during and after the depression of 1930-34. The success of 
this welfare policy has, I think, already been highly gratifying, and there is no 
doubt whatever that it will continue to dominate the Government’s function 
in the country’s. economics. I shall have occasion to return to it later. 

I should now proceed to review the development of the Administration 
from a centralized, autocratic hierarchy, composed of well-trained, com- 
petent, honest, and zealous officials with however a keen jealousy of their 
sole authority to further the interests of the community entrusted to their 
care, to a complex machinery of modern legislation and government, which, 
if it has not as yet blossomed into a full democracy in the western conception, 
contains all the makings of such a system for a not too distant future. But I 
must refrain from giving an historical sketch of the governance of the 
Netherlands-Indies, and confine myself to a few essentials of the existing 
system of administration. 

The Netherlands-Indies are no longer a colony, although, by an almost 
English inconsistency, I still have the honour to serve the Dutch Ministry for 
the Colonies. The Kingdom of the Netherlands, according to the first article 
of our constitution, consists of the Netherlands, the Netherlands-Indies in 
Asia, with Surinam and Curagao in the Western Hemisphere. This implies a 
formal and complete juxtaposition of the territories which is already evident 
in many legislative measures, although the full practical conclusions of this 
guiding principle have not as yet been drawn. I expect that constitutional 
reforms, giving complete effect to this status will be introduced after the war. 

In the Indies the Crown is represented by the Governor-General whose 
function however is in many respects different from that of the Crown in the 
Netherlands proper: there the Crown rules, but does not govern in the sense 
of being chief-executive as is the President of the United States. The 
Governor-General actually does govern, and, being responsible to the Crown, 
he is, under our system, in matter of fact responsible to the Minister for the 
Colonies, who again is responsible to the States-General—the Dutch Par- 
liament—for the policy and, in principle, for all acts and shortcomings of the 
Governor-General. But in those States-General the Indies are not repre- 
sented; perhaps 10 per cent. of the members have a nodding acquaintance 
with our territories overseas ; this anomalous situation I do not enport to con- 
tinue in the future. 

It would be wrong to deduce from the foregoing however that the people of 
the Netherlands-Indies are to-day without influence on the conduct of their 
public affairs. Central representative government was initiated in 1918 when 
the Volksraad or People’s Council was established. Originally this council 
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was a small advisory body with very limited authority. In quick succession a 
number of modifications of the Constitution of the Netherlands enlarged its 
powers, until already by 1927, within a decade of its creation, the Volksraad 
became the legislature for all internal affairs of the Netherlands-Indies, 
except for such few as remained constitutionally reserved to the imperial 
legislative body, the States-General in the Hague. The States-General 
moreover retain the right to pass legislation on other matters, if they so 
decide, but only if the People’s Council in Batavia have not yet legislated. 

Now this reservation of authority would seem to severely restrict the law- 
making powers that have been devolved on the People’s Council. But the 
conventions of our constitution, as they have already developed in the past 
fifteen years, expect the States-General to make very sparing use of their 
powers of intervention or superlegislation. In practice it is chiefly Indian 
tariff reforms which are introduced in the States-General, whilst they also 
retain the ultimate approval or rejection of the Indian budget, which however 
they can no longer amend. I think nowadays it is less the objection that the 
States-General in practice meddle very much with the internal affairs of the 
Indies, than the fact that the Netherlands-Indies have no decisive voice 
whatsoever in imperial affairs, that rankles. This will most certainly 
also be a matter for serious consideration when constitutional reforms are 
taken up. 

Actually by far the greater part of legislative business pertaining to the 
Netherlands-Indies is conducted and finally conducted in Batavia, which of 
course by no means implies that everyone is satisfied. There are in the 
opinion of those who favour a full parliamentary system for Insulinde, several 
defects in addition to those I have just mentioned. In the first place there is as 
yet no ministerial responsibility. The Heads of Departments, who are called 
Directors, are not responsible to the Volksraad; they appear in the Council 
to defend Government policy and legislative proposals, but if the Volksraad 
turns down or drastically amends a bill, the Director does not resign. In such 
a case the bill may be introduced anew after six months, and if there should 
again be a conflict between Government and People’s Council, the decision 
lies with the Crown, except in deadlocks about the budget, when it is the 
States-General who decide. In urgent cases however the Governor-General 
may overrule the Volksraad’s decision without delay ana enact the law on his 
own authority and responsibility. 

All this would, on the face of it, seem to ssileilie weaken the legislative 
powers vested in the Volksraad, but here again political convention of a mere 
fifteen years has already developed quite a different situation. In practice 
there is a strong tendency for the Government to abide whenever possible by 
the vote of the Volksraad: overriding decisions by the Crown are very rare, 
and the overruling powers of the Governor-General are resorted to in only 
a small minority of cases. The Government are neither able nor desirous to 
rule by a system of regular repudiation of the vote of the representative body. 
This reluctance to set aside Volksraad decisions naturally makes it incumbent 
on the Heads of Departments to seek the cooperation of the Volksraad and 
thus tends to remould their position of civil servant gradually into a function 
no longer very remote from a politically responsible minister. 
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The machinery by which the members of the Volksraad are appointed 
would once again seem to exclude its being accepted as an institution of either 
popular, representative, or responsible government, but, once again, con- 
vention has completely overruled the formal terms of the constitution of 
1925. There are sixty-one members, thirty-eight elected and twenty-two 
nominated ; one, the Speaker, is appointed by the Crown. Thirty members 
are Indonesians, twenty-five Europeans, five Chinese or Arabs. 

Now here is a point in the Dutch system which always interests my British 
friends who have had experience in India and in British Colonies. The 
nominated members with us are definitely not appointed by the Government 
because they are officials, or because they are supposed to be in sympathy 
with Government policy. The appointments are made to correct as much as 
possible the defects of a still unavoidably primitive and imperfect electoral 
system: the Governor-General will appoint a representative from some 
section of the community which in his opinion should be in a position to make 
its voice heard in the Council Chamber, but has not been able to collect 
sufficient votes to obtain election. Thus generally a number of representatives 
from the European and native middle class, of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Moslem parties, of the Indonesian and European trade unions, of im- 
portant districts, of business enterprise, of the civil services, will be appointed ; 
often also a woman member, a leftist nationalist, an eminent doctor or 
engineer, a socialist will be nominated. The appointed members enjoy 
complete liberty to criticize and censure the Government and to vote against 
its proposals, which in fact they often do. This liberty is jealously guarded 
both by the Volksraad itself and by the Government, any effort to curtail this 
prerogative being peremptorily put down. 

All this, I think, goes to corroborate my contention that, though the 
Volksraad, on the face of its composition and its constitutional powers, would 
hardly stand the test of democratic government in the usually accepted sense 
by a positive legal criterion, it has in point of fact undoubtedly already become 
an institution which offers a fair representation of the several currents of 
public opinion, which can and does criticize Government policy without the 
slightest restraint; accept or turn down bills; ask pertinent questions; vote or 
withhold funds; which ensures public discussion of public business in the 
fullest sense. This latter factor is as important a feature of representative 
government in our Dutch conception as majority rule or sovereignty of the 
people. There is a fairly well-developed party system; of several parties 
Indonesians, Europeans, and Chinese are members. I should add that in 
addition to the Volksraad there are provincial councils, and, for local legis- 
lation and administration, municipal and rural councils. 

To these observations about representative government in the Indies, I 
would add that everywhere in the archipelago the rule of law obtains and the 
basic rights of the individual, Indonesian as well as European, are vouch- 
safed by the constitution and are rigidly upheld in practice. There is com- 
plete protection of person and property, there is freedom of religion, of 
speech, of public meetings, and of the press, only limited by the exigencies 
of public safety against subversive activities. There is a careful administration 
of justice by courts of law of which Indonesians and Europeans alike are 
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members. Every Dutch subject, European or Indonesian, Chinese or Arab, 
is eligible for every Government function. 

One may inquire whether there is anything like satisfaction in Indonesian 
circles regarding the present political system. My reply would have to be that 
there is not, at least in that still very thin upper stratum of the Indonesian 
community which is conscious of political and other problems. But there is a 
great variety of opinion on what would be actually necessary to obtain such 
satisfaction. Only a small minority of extreme nationalists would wish to 
break away from the Netherlands Empire. A desire for extension of political 
rights however, an ambition to obtain greater influence within that Empire on 
Empire affgjrs is certainly alive and is consistently propagated both in and 
outside the People’s Council. That is, I think, natural and reasonable. It is 
only in dictator countries that the demand for political, social, and economic 
reform appears to be absent, simply because it is stifled. The Netherlands 
Government in fact do not oppose further constitutional reforms: indeed, the 
Queen has already promised that such reforms will be prepared by an imperial 
conference directly after the war. I think the limit of the scope of political 
reforms will always have to be that the Indies remain within the Empire; 
full partnership of the component parts of the Empire, not disruption of that 
Empire, should be our ultimate aim. 

When Holland was invaded Indonesian circles to a man loyally rallied to 
the Government, and they were prepared to make and have made signal 
sacrifices. Meanwhile nationalists at the time did not shelve their demands 
for political reforms: they wanted them without delay, but the Royal Govern- 
ment in London replied that to effect changes in the Constitution of the 
Realm while Holland is occupied by the enemy and cannot voice its 
opinion would be a gross violation of just those democratic principles 
which the reforms would aim at giving greater effectiveness. I think that 
this was a fair rejoinder, although I doubt whether it will satisfy impatient 
nationalists. 

When war broke out in the Pacific the Japanese wireless was very active in 
trying to rally the Indonesians to the slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics.”” They 
have so far not responded, and I do not expect that they will do so. On the 
contrary, the outbreak of war in the Far East has brought new wonderful 
manifestations of loyalty from practically every quarter, including from the 
extreme nationalists: for the time being political differences have been buried, 
and there is now only a firm and a united front against the invader. There 
will no doubt prove to be some fifth columnists and traitors among the 
seventy million Indonesians as there were among the Dutch, Norwegians, 
and elsewhere, and as there would certainly be in this country if ever invasion 
should come. The Indonesians, I believe, understand that within the Nether- 
lands Empire there is an encouraging and proud future in store for them, 
although it may entail some considerable political controversies before the 
outcome is satisfactory in their eyes. They also know there is not the slightest 
chance of such an evolution under Japanese domination. 


I now come to the economic and social problems. To the world at large the 
archipelago is merely an inexhaustible source of raw materials and other 
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staple commodities: it is natural that this characteristic of the country should 
be very much in evidence during an internecine war in which raw materials 
and the implements of war manufactured from them, play such an all- 
important part. I had better first review briefly the importance of the 
Netherlands-Indies as an exporting country. I wish however to stress at the 
outset that the adoption some forty years ago of the policy of moral responsi- 
bility implies that the country shall be developed primarily in the interests 
of the native population. Consequently the Government, whilst fully awake 
to the duty of the Indies to provide the world with what it needs, are ever 
more inclined to consider export trades essentially as a factor within the 
framework of national economy, of which these exports are undoubtedly the 
mainstay. In that conception exports to the world markets are no longer an 
end in themselves but a vital asset to the country’s own economy. Of course 
war has temporarily reversed our attitude in this respect: for the time being 
“exports for exports’ sake” is the slogan. 

The Netherlands-Indies furnish the world with great quantities of a large 
number of raw materials and foodstuffs, most important in peace, but almost 
indispensable in time of war. In the first place there are the agricultural pro- 
ducts. Of rubber the Dutch share in the world requirements is about 40 per 
cent., of tea 19, of pepper 86, of coconut products 27, of hard fibres 33, of 
palm-oil 24, of kapok 75; of sugar it is only 6, but of exports to the so-called 
free market the percentage is 30. 

In the second place, of minerals we supply 23 per cent. of the world’s 
tin, and a considerable proportion of bauxite, in addition to which the 
Dutch West Indian territory of Surinam produces 60 per cent. of the United 
States bauxite requirements. Of mineral oils the Dutch East Indies produce 
only 3 per cent.; the production however is much more important than this 
figure would suggest, because our share is 72 per cent. of the total production 
in the Far East. I should mention that the refineries of the Dutch Islands of 
Curacao and Aruba in the West Indies add another 10 per cent. to our share 
in world supplies. In addition to these there are from the East Indies large 
contributions to the world’s supplies of tapioca, tobacco, resins, maize, 
turpentine, insecticides, timber, hides and leather, tanning materials, man- 
ganese ore, and a relatively small but yet valuable production of gold, silver, 
diamonds, nickel, wolfram, thung oil, medicinal herbs, iodine, phosphates, 
cocoa, and spices. 

Enormous quantities of many of these commodities have already been 
placed at the disposal of the allied cause during the war. The rubber and tin 
industries especially have been working above maximum capacity (which 
seems paradoxical, but is nevertheless true). Of course I may not give figures, 
but I can say that the total value of raw materials and foodstuffs shipped 
from the Netherlands-Indies. to the United States and to British Empire 
destinations under contracts with various supply departments runs into 
hundreds of millions of pounds. All this is effected in close cooperation with 
British producing territories and to a great extent in Dutch vessels: more 
than half of our merchant fleet has been chartered to the British Ministry of 
War Transport and the other half are carrying cargoes to the U.S.A. and to 
Australia. What I believe to be almost as important as all this is that by a 
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system of practically watertight export regulations these commodities have 
been withheld from our enemies, in regular collaboration with the British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare and lately with the competent American 
authorities. The Netherlands-Indies have lived up to their reputation of a 
country extremely rich in resources. 

Now there is a tendency to consider the Dutch a very lucky people to 
“possess” such vast, beautiful, and rich oversea territories. I think we our- 
selves feel more proud and happy than lucky about it, but there is a lot more 
to be said on this subject; we are convinced that we have an excellent case 
against the so-called “have nots” who for years have proclaimed that you and 
we are ousting them from a heritage which ought naturally to be theirs as 
much as it is ours. ; 

Our reply, imagining us for a moment to be on speaking terms with the 
Axis, would be somewhat on these lines: In the first and foremost place a 
modern and intelligent Dutchman no longer thinks of the Netherlands-Indies 
as a heritage in the sense of a possession or as a source of profits to which as a 
Dutch national he is by nature entitled. To him it is a heritage of responsi- 
bility, and as a nation we are proud to bear this heritage. It would be sheer 
hypocrisy to pretend that the symbiosis of the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands-Indies has not almost invariably been profitable to the Netherlands, but 
there can be no doubt that since round about 1870 the union has grown 
increasingly profitable to both territories, the advantage ever becoming better 
balanced as time goes on, precisely as it should be in any equitable and wise 
partnership. Does anyone for one moment believe, on the face of the ex- 
perience of the last ten years, that either Germany, Japan, or Italy would have 
the slightest inclination to develop a mutually beneficial system such as we 
are doing? 

In the second place the union is by no means a fortuitous one: it has been 


established, maintained, and developed by the foresight, the daring, and the 


energy of our forefathers. 

In the third place we have for three-quarters of a century consistently 
followed an open-door policy: enterprise of every nationality has been wel- 
comed to take its share in the development of the Indies without any dis- 
crimination ; of that opportunity many nations have availed themselves, which 
is proved by the figures of foreign investments. These figures are an estimate 
but they give a fairly good picture of the situation as it was just before the 
war. It is only during the last few years that we were compelled, by the 
nature of Japanese infiltration and their palpable blending of commercial 
enterprise with subversive political and preparatory military activities, to 
place a turn-stile in the open gateway. 

It is most interesting to compare the Indian investments of the so-called 
“haves” with those of the self-styled “have nots.” Dutch agricultural, 
mining, and industrial investments in 1938 were computed to be in the region 
of 4500 millions of guilders; British were 500; French and Belgian 120; 
United States 100. Now, without taking the Dutch capital outlay into con- 
sideration, that makes 720 millions; Japanese, German, and Italian invest- 
ments amounted to less than 25 millions each. This shows how the Axis 
Powers who are always lamenting the impossibility of obtaining access 
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to raw materials, in a country where opportunity was open to all alike, 
invested only 10 per cent. of what the now allied countries were prepared to 
put into that same territory which was as foreign to them as it was to Germans, 
Italians, and Japanese. 

In the fourth place we have always sold all our products in the world 
markets and at world market prices, without favouritism of any kind to buyers 
of our own nationality. 

In the fifth place, and this I wish especially to stress as it appears so often 
to be forgotten, it is not as if we found the riches of the Indies ready waiting 
for us on our arrival. Our forbears came to the Indies in quest of spices; 
they settled there and transplanted from elsewhere to the islands, in the course 
of over three centuries, practically all the cultivations which are now of such 
immense significance to the world. The only important export products of 
to-day that are indigenous are the coconut, the soya bean, and—still—the 
spices. More especially during the last century and the present the Dutch 
have scanned the tropics of four continents in search of new and likely 
immigrants of the vegetable kingdom. And every fresh cultivation from 
imported seeds or planting material we have developed to stronger strains, 
higher yields, better qualities. The figures are there to prove it. 

The history of the introduction of some of these cultivations reads like 
romance. From China and Assam we brought tea; from tropical Africa 
coffee and oil palm; from the Peruvian Andes cinchona; from temperate 
America tobacco; from tropical America kapok; from Mexico maize, sisal, 
fibres, and cocoa; from Brazil tapioca and rubber; from China thung oil. 
Sugar and rice were the only aliens which had already become humble 
residents when the Dutch arrived in the Indies. 

Vast jungle lands have been cleared, swamps have been drained, dry plains 
irrigated, hillsides terraced. Efficient planters have been trained in Holland, 
the Indonesians initiated into the intricacies of new agricultural methods. 
Enormous capital has been invested; serious and chronic disappointments 
and setbacks, slumps and droughts and insect pests have been overcome; ever 
more modern installations developed for us in Holland and other countries. 
Hundreds of thousands of Indonesian labourers were recruited from populous 
Java to work in the newly opened uplands of Sumatra and elsewhere. Many 
research laboratories and experimental stations were established, beginning 
as long as three-quarters of a century ago; these have earned a world-wide 
reputation for efficiency, perseverance, and inventiveness. The best scientific 
workers were enlisted, not only from Holland, but from all over the world; 
they developed new methods of soil improvement, new varieties, new ways 
of fighting pests and plant diseases. This all applies to agriculture, but the 
mineral products were not waiting for us to scoop up as the jewels in 
Aladdin’s cave. Into the oilfields and refineries, into the tin, coal, bauxite, 
gold, and silver mines many millions of capital, many years of survey and 
study and labour have been put. Railways, roads, shipping, and airlines, 
ports, docks, wharves, godowns were established. 

Now, on top of all this there has been, especially in the last twenty years, 
fostered by the Government, a development in agricultural exports which to 
me seems most interesting and encouraging: it is the remarkable increase in 
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the direct share that the native Indonesian population are taking in producing 
for exports on their own account. 

Of course the tremendous expansion of agriculture for exports under 
European control, by estate cultivation, had already created employment 
for a vast number of Indonesians. It is especially in the so-called Outer 
Territories, the islands outside Java, that the native smallholder has himself 
started growing crops for export. Copra, pepper, and kapok have always 
been overwhelmingly native crops; half of the coffee exported comes from 
Indonesian-owned gardens, as does quite a large proportion of the tapioca 
and maize. 

Native rubber however is by far the most interesting and comprehensive 
of these. Encouraged by the authorities, the Indonesians began planting 
rubber on a large scale in the early twenties and now after twenty years they 
are producing more than 20 per cent. of the world’s requirements. Half of 
the Netherlands-Indian rubber exports come from the trees of individual 
small producers, of whom a register was made in 1937; there proved to be 
seven hundred and twenty thousand owners. 

I have toured practically all the native rubber districts in Palembang, 
Djambi, Lampongs, and Benkoelen in Sumatra and in the Bandjermasin area 
in South Borneo. The symptoms of recently acquired prosperity are especially 
remarkable in new roads, new dwellings, bridges, water-works, market-halls, 
increase of live stock, motor cars, horse-drawn vehicles; all the mushroom- 
like paraphernalia of civilization as well-stocked stores, cinemas, cooperative 
societies, radio sets, gramophones, central warehouses, are in evidence. These 
Sumatra and Borneo Indonesians are shrewd and keen business men and 
many of them will gladly discuss with you the trends of the London and New 
York produce markets: in fact, quite a number of them in small townships, 
100 miles inland, get their daily price quotations of world markets by telegram 
from their brokers or bankers in the harbour towns. 

Up to now I have been speaking about the economic aspects viewed from 
the export angle, that is, in the light of the Netherlands-Indies as an exporting 
country. Frankly I have in so doing more or less put the cart before the horse. 
In normal times production for export constitutes just one of the means of 
subsistence of the community, and as such it is of the utmost importance, as 
it offers employment to quite a large section of the population. Nevertheless 
it remains just a sector of the economic problem viewed as a whole. For, 
transcending the numerous special economic and social problems of the Indies, 
the struggle against the sinister menace of over-population overshadows, and 
in fact incorporates, all other objects of economic policy. It is indeed a serious 
menace: Java has a density of population somewhere over nine hundred to the 
square mile, whilst in some districts the figure rises to over one thousand five 
hundred. For comparison’s sake I mention that the figures for Great Britain 
are 470, Germany 350, Belgium 700, Holland 630, Japan 380, the United 
States 4o. 

Java’s area is over 50,000 square miles, while that of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland is 95,000, almost double the size, but with a total 
population which falls short of Java’s. The crowding of rural Java is even 
more serious than this comparison reveals, for twelve millions of the British 
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population are concentrated in seven cities, while the seven largest towns of 
Java number only one and a half million inhabitants. 

Now absolute figures of density of population have no real value for an 
insight into the problems of over-population; they are useful only if brought 
into some relation with other factors, the principal of which is the actual 
available means of subsistence. Thus one hermit per square mile in the 
Cyrenaican desert may find that he constitutes a hopeless problem of over- 
population by himself, whilst under normal circumstances ten thousand 
people in a New York skyscraper may not feel by any means crowded. 

It would therefore be unfair to compare Japan’s three hundred and eighty 
to the square mile with Java’s nine hundred. But it may certainly be main- 
tained that Java’s pressure of population is at least as serious as Japan’s, only 
the whole world does not hear about it all the time as we do not try to shift 
our burden on to the shoulders of the world at large. I cannot go deeply into 
this matter here, but you will accept from me that Java’s population problem 
is rapidly becoming perilous. A study which I made some years ago on the 
quantity of available foodstuffs per head in Java revealed that the native diet 
had definitely deteriorated in food value, if not in actual volume, in the course 
of a few decades; moreover one should never forget that the Javanese at no 
time had a diet which allowed of much curtailment. 

Now what are we going to do about this problem, or, better still, what are 
we doing about it? Broadly speaking we administer three distinct remedies. 
Firstly we endeavour to increase the yield in foodstuffs of the soil of Java by 
improving agricultural methods, by scientific research, by regular advisory 
services to the Indonesian rice farmers, by encouragement of the 
planting of more catchcrops of maize, tapioca, groundnuts, and soya beans in 
the intervals between two rice crops. The most important results in this 
sphere however have been obtained by the carrying out of vast irrigation 
schemes: the same old breed of Dutch hydrotechnical engineers who have for 
centuries fought to keep the sea and the inland waters of Holland in check, 
have brought life-giving water to hundreds of thousands of acres of arid 
Javanese soil. 

Strenuous efforts to increase food production have also been made in the 
Outer Territories, and as a result, for the first time last year the Netherlands- 
Indies were self-supporting in rice. Formerly very large quantities of rice 
were imported annually from Thailand, Burma, and Indo-China. You will 
understand the special importance of this success in present circumstances. 
The achievement is the more gratifying when one realizes that the export 
industries have had to work under great pressure and that the Netherlands- 
Indian economy has been on a war footing since May 1940. 

In the second place industries of various kinds are being promoted, 
especially small native ventures with a minimum capital outlay and a maxi- 
mum investment of labour; cotton textiles are much to the forefront, their 
production has increased tremendously. This was also important in order to 
diminish the country’s dependence on imports from Japan. But many other 
industries are being established and the increase of employment thus achieved 
is sometimes put at about twenty-five thousand workers a year, which, in 
order roughly to calculate the number of potential dependants on these new 
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industries, may by a conservative estimate be trebled, if an Indonesian family 
be taken at three to four persons. 

In the third and, in my opinion by far the most important place, we are 
developing a great system of transmigration of Indonesian peasants from Java 
to the Outer Territories, especially to Sumatra, Celebes, and Borneo. This 
I once styled “‘the Zuyderzee works” of the Indies. As in Holland we 
created our necessary Lebensraum within our own frontiers by reclaiming land 
from the sea and from the great lakes and by turning it into fertile farmsteads, 
so in the Indies we are gradually establishing within our own borders vast 
colonies of prosperous smallholders wherever we can find suitable tracts of 
land for them. 

It is a most intricate problem and it took us many years to evolve a some- 
what satisfactory system; even now we feel we are still in the experimental 
stage. First there had to be surveys of the whole archipelago in order to find 
extensive and suitable sites; many large tracts of what at first seemed suitable 
land had to be abandoned after careful investigation as completely inadequate 
because of the structure or quality of the soil, the climate, the agrarian situa- 
tion, the communications, hygienic conditions (prevalence of malaria and 
dysentery). We met with a good many serious setbacks in the young settle- 
ments during many years: disappointing yields, epidemics, and prejudices. 
The costs per head were originally much too high; they have by new methods 
been reduced to just over 10 per cent. of those obtaining when we initiated 
the scheme. 

We hope at a not too distant date to be able to move one hundred thousand 
peasants a year. If we could bring this total up to about one hundred and fifty 
thousand per annum, which to me seems not at all impossible, and send out 
young men and women in their procreative period, we could eventually cope 
with the annual increase of eight hundred thousand in Java. In the last few 
years of my sojourn in Java I have been closely connected with this work, and 
it is the most gratifying, the most inspiring work in which I have ever been 
engaged. I have visited the depots in poor and teeming districts of Java 
where the emaciated and shabby prospective emigrants are collected; I have 
watched them disembark in Sumatra from the ships that bring them over: 
husbands, wives, and children all huddled together, with bundles and parcels 
and a pet dove in a wicker cage; I have seen them transported in crowded 
lorries to a clearing in the jungle where rough wooden huts had been tem- 
porarily put up for them; I have visited them some months later when already 
neat little rows of houses had been built and plots of land had been staked out. 
And I saw large colonies which had been occupied for a few years: every- 
where waving green rice fields, stacks of golden rice, and dwellings with little 
flower gardens; happy, well-fed families. Then I thought again of the hovels 
and worries and debts they had left behind them in Java. That is work worth 
doing. 


Education and medical services are of the utmost importance. The demand 
for education among the Indonesians is ever increasing. Formerly the local 
officials had great difficulty in getting parents to send their children to school, 
but nowadays the Government can hardly cope with the clamour for more 
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education. ‘There are about three hundred spoken languages and dialects in 
the archipelago; in at least fifteen languages instruction is given in more than 
twenty thousand lower vernacular schools and by something like fifty thousand 
teachers. There the village children learn reading, writing, and arithmetic in 
the vernacular and some simple subjects which they need in their rural life. 
In addition there are some one thousand five hundred schools with Dutch as 
megium. For more advanced pupils over a hundred secondary and over six 
hundred vocational schools afford instruction in various trades and occupa- 
tions. The total number of pupils at all these schools was over two million 
three hundred thousand in 1939; illiteracy is fast decreasing. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic missions are also very active in the educational sphere, and 
a great deal is done by Moslem religious societies. 

There is a Government university at Batavia with faculties of law, medicine, 
literature, and agriculture and a technical university at Bandoeng. Special 
mention should be made of the Bureau for Popular Literature at Batavia 
which controls three thousand libraries, mostly established in schools, offering 
good reading material in the vernacular to adults: the Bureau not only compile 
special text-books on all kinds of subjects from cattle breeding to carpentry, 
but also write and publish original novels and translate good works from 
Dutch and other languages. At one time Dickens and Sir Walter Scott were 
great favourites. 

Health services are naturally of vital importance in a tropical, densely 
populated country, and Government medical officers, clinics, and hospitals 
are spread all over the archipelago. The most prevalent diseases are malaria, 
typhoid, dysentery, tuberculosis, framboesia, wire worm, and smallpox. Now 
and again there is a serious outbreak of plague, but drastic measures nowadays 
tend to localize and mostly quickly overcome the outbreak. Preventive 
action against most of the contagious diseases has produced excellent results: 
sanitation, drainage of swamps, supply of safe drinking water in all the more 
important towns, medical propaganda, vaccination, inoculation, quininization, 
are some of the measures employed on a large scale. The Indies are nowadays 
no longer a country of epidemics any more than a country infested with tigers, 
snakes, crocodiles, mosquitoes, and scorpions. 


I come now to the strategic position of the Netherlands-Indies, to the 
defence problems, and to what has been done to meet those problems. Of the 
strategic position the following seem to present the major and obvious 
characteristics. The Netherlands-Indies are of vital importance both from a 
geographical and from an economic point of view. He who firmly holds the 
Netherlands-Indies commands for himself the communications between the 
Indian Ocean on the one hand and the China Sea and the Pacific on the other 
and withholds those communications from his enemies; he can compel that 
enemy to travel right round Australia, should he desire to move from the 
Indian Ocean to the Northern Pacific, whilst the China Sea would be com- 
pletely closed to any possible cooperation between China’s land forces and 
allied sea power on the eastern seaboard. The very few ports on the west 
coast of Sumatra and the south coast of Java offer poor facilities for a sea- 
borne attack, essential in order to open a campaign of reconquest, should that 
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territory be temporarily lost. The conquest of the Netherlands-Indies would 
moreover enable Japan to play havoc with supplies coming from the Middle 
East and round the Cape; Australia and New Zealand would be put in a most 
precarious situation. 

Economically speaking he who holds the Netherlands-Indies controls the 
various resources of which I have spoken. Many of these were, according to 
reliable information, in short supply in Japan before the war and the position 
was aggravated for her by the four months of economic sanctions which had 
been applied by the ABCD Powers after her march into southern Indo-China. 
If Japan succeeded in occupying Malaya and the Netherlands-Indies the 
Allies would have great difficulty in obtaining some of the raw materials from 
elsewhere; that applies especially to rubber, of which this country and the 
United States have fair stocks, but by no means unlimited quantities. Practi- 
cally only the comparatively small Ceylon and India rubber production would 
remain available to them. There is, as always, a lot of talk about synthetic 
rubber, but it will take a long time to build up a productive apparatus in the 
U.S.A. of any real importance in relation to the demand. Tin comes second: 
Malaya and the Netherlands-Indies together produce 38 per cent. of the 
world’s tin supplies. Other Malayan and especially Netherlands-Indies’ com- 
modities the Allies would to a certain but probably inadequate extent be able 
to obtain from elsewhere, but Japan in obtaining them would be immensely 
strengthened: bauxite, copra, palm-oil, manganese, nickel, fibres are among 
the most important which she has been trying to acquire for nearly two years 
without a great measure of success. Only mineral oils, of course highly 
important, can be completely cut out for a length of time. 

One may be well advised not to attach too much importance to all the 
clamour about an out-and-out scorched earth policy: that is the kind of loose 
talk that costs lives. Demolition is practicable for factories, refineries, bridges, 
waterworks, and so on, and then only if effectively prepared and efficiently 
carried out. But of all the possessions of mankind the earth and all that on 
it grows, appears to be the most unscorchable. Demolition wherever useful 
and possible is being carried out in the Netherlands-Indies with a heavy 
heart, but with the utmost thoroughness; we have proved that recently at 
Tarakan, Balikpapan, Menado, and Amboina. We do not however count 
such destruction of our own valuable assets as famous victories, but at best 
as mitigated defeats. But you cannot in a short space of time destroy tens 
of thousands of acres of rubber trees, coconut and oil-palms, and sisal 
shrubs. 

Japan can begin producing these commodities again almost at once, even 
if she cannot, about which I am in no way certain, put in new installations. 
There was tin-dredging in Cornwall in Roman times, and native rubber can 
be produced quite usefully with a minimum of machinery. And as long as 
Japan rules the waves in the Pacific she could transport the valuable stuff, 
even—I stress this point—even to Germany. The territory she has already 
obtained in Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, the Philippines, Borneo, and the 
Minahasa is enabling Japan to undo every day part of the excellent and 
extensive economic warfare work built up in over two years. These are very 
good reasons for not giving Japan the opportunity of continuing her offensive, 
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and for crushing her with the shortest possible delay; I shall presently give 
you what I am convinced is a more cogent reason still. 

In his speech in the House of Commons on January 27 Mr. Churchill said: 
“Here I must point out a very simple strategic truth. If there are 1000 islands 
and 100 valuable military key points and you put 1000 men on every one of 
them, the Power that has the command of the seas and carries along with it 
the local command of the air can go around to every one of these places, burn, 
destroy, or capture their garrisons, ravage and pillage wherever they think fit, 
and then pass on to the next place. It would be vain to suppose that such an 
attack could be met with local defence. You might disperse a million men 
over these immense areas and yet only provide more prey for the dominant 
Power.” If he had specifically mentioned the Netherlands-Indies as the 
archipelago he had in mind, your Prime Minister could not have been more 
appropriate. 

I have tried to measure on the map the coastline of the more important 
islands. I shall err on the side of understatement if I put that coastline at 
over 15,000 miles, t.e. well over five-eighths of the circumference of the earth 
at the Equator. The coastline of Sumatra alone is longer than that of Great 
Britain. The whole coastline could not be guarded, let along defended, even 
with an army as large as Russia’s: the front in Russia is 2000 miles long. 

Our whole system therefore is based on the strongest possible defence of 
Java by our land forces in such a way that from that island both our fleet and 
our air force remain in a position to sweep on the enemy wherever they can. 
Our forces started doing that immediately after the outbreak of war, venturing 
even far outside our own territory, and that is what they are still doing. Our 
defence scheme has always taken into consideration the possibility that we 
might have to fight alone, so, although our people were seriously disappointed 
at the disastrous setbacks in Pearl Harbour and in Malaya they have not been 
faced with a position that they had never envisaged. 

Java is well adapted for her task: there are excellent military motor roads 
both near the coast and inland, from east to west and also from north to south; 
a vast number of well-concealed aerodromes; elaborate coast defences, with 
as stronghold the fine naval base of Soerabaja. The second naval base is the 
island of Amboina in the Moluccas, which is at present being subjected to a 
vicious and large-scale attack. The army has been largely mechanized. That 
army comprises a strong nucleus of professional soldiers, trained to their task 
for years; this standing army consists of seasoned Europeans and Indonesian 
regulars, a large section of whom have been recruited from the warlike people 
of Minahasa, Amboina, Madura, and certain parts of Java. In addition there 
is quite a considerable conscript army, consisting mostly of Dutchmen, as 
well equipped as deliveries from the U.S.A. and Australia in the last year and 
a half have permitted. Conscription has lately been introduced for the 
Indonesian population; two classes have up to now been drafted in. They 
joined up with great enthusiasm. 

Our army air force is composed of bombers and fighters, mostly of Ameri- 
can origin. I cannot tell you their number, because I have found no one 
willing to tell it to me, except among those who have as little reliable informa- 
tion on the subject as I have. Our fleet in the East is made up of a number of 
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light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, minesweepers, and other craft. Motor 
torpedo boats in great number are reported to have been built in the 
country. The total tonnage of our navy out there is just over ten times what 
the Japanese would wish it to be now they have made its acquaintance. The 
fleet air arm is very modern. 

In addition to the army, home guard commands have been formed since 
May 1940 in all townships and rural districts. There are many thousands of 
them and they have been well trained, well equipped, and are partly motor- 
ized. Units of women have been organized for all kinds of services which are 
done in this country by the A.T.S.: from the photographs I should say they 
are as keen, as smart, and as good-looking as their British colleagues. Air 
Raid Protection and Fire Services have been well prepared and the Indonesian 
population are enthusiastically taking their share of civil defence work. That 
all would seem to be fairly good, but there should be no misapprehension 
about it. The Netherlands-Indies will fight to the bitter end, but unless they 
are substantially backed up extremely soon and very adequately by their 
Allies, it will indeed be fighting to an end, and for the time being an end 
without a victory. 

The Netherlands-Indies must be held, for the strategic and economic 
reasons I have already mentioned, but even for a better, more lasting reason. 
We wish to continue our work in the Netherlands-Indies. We are convinced 
that we still have a great task before us and that if we should, which God 
forbid, disappear from the Indies, the Indies would suffer even more than 
would Holland. We Dutch are not keen on power for its own sake: we loathe 
the German conception of a Herrenvolk. It has been said of us that we are 
too bourgeois to really enjoy domineering others. It may also be that we are 
rather selfconscious and are inclined to feel a little ridiculous in a cocked hat. 
But we deeply cherish the work we are doing out there in ever closer coopera- 
tion with our Indonesian fellow subjects of our Queen. 

You work on similar lines in Malaya and in Burma; the French, before they 
deserted their duty to Annamites, Tonkinese, to themselves, and to humanity, 
were doing good work in Indo-China. The Americans in the Philippines 
have been very liberal in the political sphere and perhaps a little aloof in 
other respects. 

If the white man is thrown out of Asia either as ruler, as partner, or as 
adviser, there will be chaos: there will be an end to democratic government, 
there will be an end to economic progress, there will be an end to social 
welfare. I challenge anyone who knows the East to deny this. More than 
half the population of the world live in Eastern Asia; there can be no recon- 
structed world, Atlantic Charter and all, with chaos in Eastern Asia. Most 
Oriental peoples are just beginning to assess the real value of the things that 
they have already achieved in collaboration with us: they could not as yet 
further develop those things by themselves. I have had the privilege of having 
as friends many Indonesians who are much more cultured and much more 
intelligent than very many of my own countrymen. But as yet they constitute 
only a thin top layer of the population. Moreover they have not yet acquired 
the energy, the organizing capacity, the driving power of the west which are 
necessary to be able to stand up to the hard-boiled world of to-day. 
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I do not say that these qualities of the Westerner are always a power for 
good. They are that only when they are subordinated to three great assets of 
the white man’s mind at its best. The essence of western civilization in the 
spiritual sphere can, I think, be summarized in these three characteristics: a 
conception of fundamental justice, an intellectual appreciation of moral and 
aesthetic values, a consciousness of man’s self-transcending responsibility. 
The first we owe to the Romans, the second to the Greeks, the third is the 
very essence of the Christian religion; failing the latter, the two former 
characteristics would be of small import. Without the inspiration of this 
spiritual leaven, consciously or subconsciously present, we would not be suit- 
able for our task. 

I am not in doubt regarding the outcome of the war in the Pacific. That 
Japan will eventually be crushed by the combined weight of the British 
Empire, China, the United States, the Netherlands and, as I confidently 
expect at a later stage, Soviet Russia, is my sincere conviction, provided we all 
brace our energies to the fullest extent to remedy the deficiencies and defects 
instead of to explain them away and if more attention is given to tonics and 
less to soporifics. 

I maintain that Japan, notwithstanding her ominous initial successes over 
those of her adversaries who have sorely and complacently underrated her 
initiative, strength, and cunning, missed her chance when she did not enter 
Indo-China soon after the fall of France, following this up by a speedy 
campaign to the south, at the time when Britain was in her direst straits, when 
Russia was to all appearance still attached to Germany, when the United 
States were yet psychologically and physically far remote from the war, when 
neither the Netherlands-Indies nor Australia had really anything in the nature 
of strong defences, when the democracies’ production of implements of war 
had hardly begun, when the chances of a united ABCD front were still almost 
negligible. 

Japan has struck hard, but she has struck too late. In the spring of 1940 
she could have attacked an anemic and feeble foe; at the end of 1941 she 
assaulted a dozing giant, caught with his armour unbuckled. The Japanese 
Government have committed as great a crime against the future of their own 
nation as against humanity at large. It is the aftermath of Armageddon in 
Asia that haunts me, the conditions that will obtain in all those vast and 
populous territories of the East when Japan is down and out, after dominating 
for a time a substantial part of China, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, 
the Philippines, and the Netherlands-Indies. 

Now it is my earnest conviction, shared by every one of my friends with 
experience in the Orient whom I have consulted, that it is precisely the extent 
and the duration of intermediate Japanese domination which are going to be 
of decisive influence on the future of Asia. If Japanese rule is allowed to 
continue above a limited period, and such a limited period I should put at 
from three months to half a year, I apprehend that the work of the white race, 
carried out in ever closer cooperation with the natives of all the territories, 
will be irremediably destroyed. 

The situation in the East is fundamentally different from the situation in 
the West. No intelligent man will underestimate the enormous handicap to 
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our good cause and the terrible sadness for the many scores pf millions that 
are implied in the present domination by Germany of by far the greater part 
of the continent of Europe. 

We Dutch, with our fellow countrymen in occupied Holland always in our 
thoughts, may quite naturally feel all this even more poignantly than you 
could do. But one day those countries will be liberated: impoverished, 
physically weakened, but free, and eager once again to take up the shaping of 
their own lives according to their own ideals. 

How different will be the situation in countries with a primitive Oriental 
population, on the whole completely apolitic, proverbially gullible, and very 
amenable to the argument of power, never before subjected to large-scale 
propaganda. Let us be under no delusion as to the methods that Japan will 
apply to the native Indonesian population: it will be the same elsewhere. 
Until now the Indonesians have been singularly immune to Japanese promises 
of liberty, prosperity, and social advancement. The thin stratum of politically 
conscious Indonesians have taken it all in, but have carefully watched what 
the Japanese have done to those other liberated peoples, the Formosans, the 
Koreans, the Manchus, the Chinese, the Annamites. They have formed their 
own ideas about the Far Eastern Co-prosperity Sphere and the slogan “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” 

Once Japanese rule is established however there will inevitably be a change 
in the attitude of the people. The poisoning of gullible public opinion against 
the Dutch will begin at once; it will not even be difficult to persuade the 
masses that they have been oppressed and ill-treated and exploited for 
centuries and that the millennium has now come. The masses will bow to 
power as Oriental masses mostly do. 

The prestige of the Europeans will receive a terrible blow which cannot be 
remedied unless retaliation to the invader is swift and complete. Europeans 
will be deported on a large scale and the Japanese will certainly spare them no 
humiliation in the eyes of the natives. Respect for and confidence in our 
intentions and system will be systematically undermined. Western enterprise 
will be handed over to incompetent managers who will bleed it white to their 
personal profit. A very large contingent of our experienced and able civil 
servants, scientists, and leaders of production will be killed in the defence of 
the country or, after a long and exhausting internment in Japan will be unfit 
to take up the strenuous task of reconstruction; that fine corps of men which 
it has taken generations to build up cannot be replaced at short notice. 

It is a very ugly picture, but it is no use trying to delude ourselves. I have 
no knowledge of the general strategic situation, and I am not in a position to 
judge whether adequate fighting forces can be diverted from other theatres 
of war to the Far East. What I can judge and what I am completely certain 
about is that if we are not able to take the offensive out there in the very near 
future, ultimate victory will not prevent irreparable disaster. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (the Rt. Hon. Sir GzorGr CLERK) said: Our 
lecturer this afternoon is Dr. Hart, a high official in the Colonial Service of the 
Netherlands Indies. He was Director of the Department of Economic Affairs 
in the Netherlands East Indies, and is now Director of the Economic Depart- 
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ment of the Netherlands Ministry of the Colonies. I say this in order that you 
may realize with what authority he speaks to us. Dr. Hart has kindly under- 
taken this afternoon to inform us upon recent developments in those vast and 
important territories; not the unhappy developments of aggressive warfare, but 
the peaceful developments that, until a few months ago, made the great islands 
of Netherlands-India an object lesson to the Powers that have to administer 
tropical possessions. 


Dr. Hart then delivered the lecture printed above. 


The PRESIDENT: We have listened to a lecture not only full of meat, extracted 
essence of the utmost value, but one full of honest, bitter, stringent consideration 
which I hope we shall all ponder over and realize the implications. We owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Dr. Hart for what he has said to us. When we 
remember that he spoke to us as a citizen of a country that is under the domina- 
tion of our bitter enemy, and after speaking with all seriousness of what was at 
stake he expressed that instant hope of what the future would bring, I think we 
can be encouraged in the task that is still before our country and our Allies. I 
ask you to allow me to express on behalf of the Society sincere thanks to Dr. 
Hart for a most admirable and instructive lecture. 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 


LA PERSONNALITE GEOGRAPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE. By Pau 
VIDAL DE LA Biacue. With a preface by H. J. FLeure. Manchester: Univ. 
Press, 1941. 7 X 434 inches; xviii+60 pages; sketch-maps. 3s 

Geographers will be glad to have available in this reprint Vidal de la Blache’s 

classic exposition of the geographical character of France. It was originally 

published in 1903 (the date is not given here) as the first chapter of the geo- 
graphical introduction to Lavisse’s ‘Histoire de la France,’ and was republished 
five years later with additional maps and many illustrations as an independent 
work, but neither of these volumes can now be as widely circulated as the work 
merits. This reprint follows the text of the 1903 edition, which does not appear 
to have been altered in the later. It lacks the large folding-map of France and 

Central Europe, ‘Carte pour servir a l’histoire de l’occupation du sol,’ though 

references to it in the footnotes have been allowed to stand. For a work pub- 

lished nearly forty years ago it very notably retains its freshness and vitality. 

Many of the ideas put forward summarily have been developed by pupils of the 

author, so that it is also to be appreciated as a landmark in the history of our 

science. What may perhaps strike the present-day reader is the significant 
emphasis placed upon the continental relationships, and the lack of any refer- 
ence to wider contacts across the ocean. 
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In his introduction Professor Fleure gives a brief sketch of the author’s life, 
and touches succinctly upon the main resemblances and differences between 
the history and circumstances of Britain and France, to assist towards a true 
comprehension of the latter’s present condition. 


I WORE MY LINEN TROUSERS. By Basit Coxier. London: Travel 
Book Club, 1941. 8345's inches; xiv-+234 pages; illustrations and end-paper 
map. To members 3s 6d 

This, although one might not think so from the title, is a light-hearted account of 

a holiday in southern France. The author set out to enjoy himself. He met a 

number of other holiday folk of his own generation, and has much to say about 

food, drink, sunbathing, and good company. It is all very youthful and gay, 
except towards the end, when the atmosphere changed as the European situation 
became worse. There was a good deal of feeling against England, which was 
freely expressed, and a general air of uncertainty, excitement, and depression. 
France on a war footing was not a comfortable place, and, like other travellers 
similarly placed, Mr. Collier was glad to hurry back to England. Many of the 
excursions planned with such enthusiasm had to be cancelled, but the author 
saw much and writes well. He has an appreciative eye for landscape and archi- 
tecture, and he can sit for hours in a café watching the people marketing or 
strolling about in the streets—a delightful occupation in that land of ease and 
sunshine. The book will revive many memories, but it makes sad reading at the 
moment. The photographs are excellent. M. L. 


ICELAND PAST AND PRESENT. By Byj6rN THérparson. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 7'2X5 inches; 46 pages; sketch-maps. 1s 

In this short booklet, Dr. Bjrn Thérdarson, Sheriff of Reykjavik, has provided 
a lucid and well-balanced account of the country. The history of Iceland, the 
nature of its Government and Constitution, its main geographical features, and 
the conditions of life of the Icelanders are too little known in other countries. 
No accurate and short summary has previously been available in English, and 
we may therefore welcome this translation by Sir William Craigie. In par- 
ticular, mention may be made of the notes provided in this book on the 
military importance of Iceland. The events which led to the occupation of 
Iceland by British forces in April 1940 are briefly set out in a form which clearly 
illustrates the strategic importance of the island during the present war. 

B. B. R. 


ASIA 


SOVIET ASIA: progress and problems. By E. S. Bates. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1941. 8 X5': inches; 192 pages; map. 8s 6d 
The aim of the author is to summarize, for those readers to whom “‘the Union 
is more of a puzzle than it need be,” the available evidence on the first fifteen 
years of Soviet administration in its Asiatic territories, in order to discover how 
the individuals that constitute its varied population are faring. He claims no 
personal experience of these countries, and is not a Russian scholar, so that his 
method is the critical examination of a picked number of reports, rarely earlier 
than 1934, by research workers, residents, and travellers, writing in western 
European languages. His list of authorities is set out in detail, with annotations: 
where he requires a quantitative estimate however he has‘generally had to resort 
to material from Russian sources which has found its way into accessible trans- 
lations. The list has been compiled and studied with care, though it would be 
possible to add a few titles of at least equal value, and it is a pity that the date 
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chosen excludes J. F. Baddeley’s ‘Russia, Mongolia, China,’ which is valuable 
for those wishing to learn more of the history than is sketched in an early 
chapter. This method frequently yields merely a number of conflicting views: 
in these instances the author has tried to reconcile them, or to explain the 
divergence. It also results in some unevenness in treatment, depending on the 
amount of evidence, which in the case of the Arctic territories for example is 
much larger than for any other area. The book conveys the impression that the 
author’s real interest is in the administration of dependent peoples by a coloniz- 
ing power. The bulk of the population in Siberia is of Russian or Ukrainian 
origin, but there is little indication here of their life and work: on the other hand 
there are interesting accounts of the Tajiks, Buriats, Oirots, and so on. This 
appears to be due partly to the difficulty of isolating conditions and statistics 
applying to Siberia from those relating to the RSSFR, of which it forms part. 
Indeed the author sometimes jumps disconcertingly from Soviet Asia to the 
Union or to Central Asia, i.e. the autonomous republics which have been 
annexed to Siberia. After remarking for example that ‘“‘the bulk of the popula- 
tion in Central Asia of the Soviets are tinged with Muhammadanism,” and 
deducing from this the type of goods likely to appeal to them, he gives a series 
of statistics applying to the Union as a whole. Where however he is examining 
the conflict of authority, imposed from above and outside, and pursuing aims 
alien to the ruled, with deep-rooted indigenous cultures and social systems, his 
comments are valuable and sympathetic. In conclusion he analyses the prospects 
for the future of Soviet rule: among the weak points he includes a sense of 
insecurity arising from changes in policy and from control from the outside; 
encouragement of migration from the rural areas to the towns, and imperfect 
communications. Against these he sets the advantages of the mere fact of its 
continuance, the emphasis given to education and to the emancipation of 
women, freedom from racial prejudice, and from the influence of ancient 
Rome, except the little that came from Byzantium. 

While therefore the book does not give a complete account of Soviet Asia, 
and the author disclaims the ability to do so in a restricted space, and though 
the reader may not agree with every judgment, it presents an individual point 
of view with precision, in a terse and vigorous style. GS, &, <. 


‘THE MARCH OF THE BARBARIANS. By Harotp Lams. London: Robert 

Hale, 1941. 9 x6 inches; 348 pages; sketch-maps. 15s 
The author has taken an interest in the Mongols for a quarter of a century, has 
travelled through much of their territory, worked hard at languages, and culti- 
vated acquaintance with many authorities on that and kindred subjects. His 
publishers’ ‘“‘blurb” does him injustice: our librarians, booksellers, and reading 
public are not so illiterate as to swallow such nonsense. But the author must be 
held responsible for referring to mediaeval Chinese historians as not possessing 
cultured minds. His book is lurid, and of lurid accounts of the Mongols there 
have been more than enough. It has been on record for four and a half centuries 
that nomads are no more barbarians than the rest of us. Ibn Khaldun, who was 
contemporary with Chaucer, knew both ways of living intimately, nomadism 
and the settled life, and shows that both are, in equal degree, modes of 
civilization. 

It would hardly be fair to criticize the bibliography of one who has been 
moving about so much; or to say more than that it seems a pity that the author 
has not presented us with that much of his knowledge and experience which 
supplements those of other people; or has not written in a style which would 
allow us to feel confidence in him. E. S. 8. 
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PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 


WEATHER ANALYSIS AND FORECASTING: a textbook on synoptic 
meteorology. By SverRE PETTERSSEN. London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
1940. 9 X6 inches; xvi+506 pages; illustrations, map, and diagrams. 35s 

This important work by the former Chief of Vervarslinga pa Vestlandet, 

Bergen, aims at giving a comprehensive and detailed survey of the basic 

principles which underlie scientific weather forecasting. It is essentially a book 

for the advanced student and professional meteorologist, presupposing mathe- 
matics and physics not possessed by the ordinary reader. The chapter on the 
production and transportation of air masses (Chapter III) will be of genuine 
interest to geographers. No doubt keen students will be tempted to read farther, 
but the impression most likely to remain on their minds will be astonishment at 
the enormous complexity of the problems which confront the professional fore- 
caster. On p. 462 the author’s “highly interesting example of an apparently 
intricate situation which, subjected to a rational analysis, becomes very simple”’ 
recalls some seemingly very simple situations which, after a rational analysis, 
defied and confounded the most skilful prophet by the vagaries and intricacies 
of their actual development. A perusal of this work should create a better 
understanding of the difficulties, a greater sympathy over the rare failures, and 
an ungrudging admiration for the more remarkable triumphs of the forecaster’s 
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PORTUGUESE VOYAGES TO AMERICA IN THE FIFTEENTH 
Century. By Professor S. E. Morison. Harvard Historical Monographs, 
No. XIV. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. 8 X §': inches; xvi+152 
pages; sketch-maps and plates 

The popularity of Portuguese exploration as a field of historical inquiry is 

perennial. Not that it is any longer a rich field; every square inch of it has been 

examined so carefully that very few important finds have been made during the 
present century. For this reason most writings on the subject nowadays are more 
in the nature of re-assessments than of researches, and Professor Morison’s 

latest monograph falls into this category. Although eminently readable, it is a 

closely argued and thoroughly well documented survey—one which the reviewer 

finds highly plausible, if not everywhere convincing; it is doubtful however 
whether it will satisfy those Portuguese historians who subscribe to the view 
that all their past geese have been swans! 

Morison divides his subject-matter under two heads: the claims of a pre- 
Columbian Portuguese discovery of the Antilles and North America, and the 
date of the real discovery of Brazil. 

On the first question he affirms that “there exist no documentary proofs 
whence we can infer with certainty the pre-Columbian discovery of western 
lands by the Portuguese, but there are numerous indications that the existence 
of other islands beyond the Azores was known or suspected in Portugal.”’ At 
the same time he rejects as fantastic—a word that does overtime in the rebuttal 
of contrary opinions—any suggestion that Portuguese curiosity concerning the 
whereabouts of such lands may have been carried to the length of a westward 
exploration, secret or otherwise, during the interval between the return of 
Bartolomeu Dias in 1488 and the despatch of Vasco da Gama in 1497. Through- 
out these years, so Morison argues (as did Fontoura da Costa a few years ago), 
the Portuguese were completely pre-occupied at home with such things as “‘the 
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colossal difficulties of the navigators at the conclusion of their voyages . . . 
serious business with Morocco . . . a possible incipient illness of the sovereign 
. . . delay in receiving information from Pedro de Covilha . . . and the 
unhealthy decay of the King after the great tragedy of his beloved and only 
son .. .’”’, and could give no thought to overseas affairs. But there was little 
new in all this; had there not been similar difficulties with returning navigators, 
with Morocco, similar griefs and illnesses during earlier decades? Yet these had 
not stopped Prince Henry from sticking to his programme of African explora- 
tion, which at no time promised such rich dividends in trade, land, and prestige 
as those likely to accrue to the immediate successors of Dias. With the Spanish 
making history to westward, and apparently fast nearing the coveted goal of the 
Indies, and with the African route proving ever more elusive and hazardous, it 
is hard to believe Portuguese captains idled away nearly ten years. 

On the second question Morison concludes that there was no Portuguese 
voyage to Brazil before Cabral: in fact he is loath to attribute to the Lusitanians 
any voyages to North America before 1500, the title of the book notwithstanding. 
Yet he admits that Don Joaé II’s “suspicions of the existence of such a 
country as Brazil amounted to a conviction,” and reminds us that Las Casas 
says Columbus directed his third voyage towards a southern continent whose 
existence had been foretold by that sagacious prince. 

But Professor Morison, as those who know him are well aware, is nothing if 
not provocative, and it would ill become us to belittle the value of his con- 
tribution to a rational understanding of so controversial a subject. Few scholars, 
we venture to assert, have been to such trouble to get their facts right. In addi- 
tion to ransacking half the libraries of Europe and America, Morison has spent 
a good many vacations re-enacting, in a small sailing yacht, the earliest Spanish 
and Portuguese discoveries, as a result of which a good many firmly held ideas 
now stand in need of revision. 

It is much regretted that, owing to wartime delays, such an important work 
has been so long in coming to our notice. , Gm. tf. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: a regional study. By R. H. Wuitseck and 
V. C. Fincn. Fourth edition. London: McGraw-Hill, 1941. 9 x6 inches; 
xiii +648 pages; illustrations, sketch-maps, and diagrams. 24s 6d 

THE EARTH AND ITS RESOURCES: a modern physical geography. By 
V. C. Fincu, G. T. TREwarTHA, and M. H. SHEARER. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. 9 6's inches; x+634 pages; illustrations, sketch-maps, 
and diagrams. 17s 

The first edition of ‘Economic geography’ was published in 1924; Professor 

Whitbeck died in 1939, so that the revision of this latest edition is the. work of 

Mr. V. C. Finch. Apart from bringing the statistics up to date, he has increased 

the regional material, including an opening chapter on “Regional contrasts in 

the United States and Canada,” which is useful for placing the succeeding 
chapters in relation with each other. One half of the book deals with these two 
countries as a unit, and here the general considerations industrial and com- 

mercial developments are included; the second half contains what is still a 

rather condensed survey of the rest of the world. It is recognized that subjects 

other than the physical environment must be taken into account, and some 
attempt is made at least to indicate the major elements contributing to economic 
development. As regards Western Europe some of the judgments may be 
questioned, and omissions noted. Emphasis is placed on arable farming in 

Belgium and on stock raising in Germany, but these characteristics should 

surely be interchanged: there is no mention of the Paris region as an industrial 
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centre; the wages of British farm workers are stated to be high. A sketch-map 
shows the whole of the drainage scheme of the Zuider Zee as having been 
carried out, and another omits the completion of the Mittelland Canal. 

The scope of the second book, designed as a text for American schools, seems 
to be better indicated by its sub-title than by the main title. The main arrange- 
ment is by topics, climate, land forms, the ocean, and so forth, supplemented 
by regional references. The latter are often rather summary except for the 
United States, where they are brought together in an account of the major 
physical regions. The text is clearly written, and there are numerous illustra- 
tions and sketch-maps, but it would be interesting to know how much of the 
detail set out therein the “beginning student” could be expected to absorb. 


THE OCEAN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Jamss A. WiLtiamson. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1941. 8': X5'a inches; iv+208 pages. tos 
In these Ford lectures Mr. Williamson summarizes the results of his own 
researches into English maritime enterprise, and places them in a wider setting 
based upon the work of other scholars. The lectures cover approximately the 
period from the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the era of the old colonial empire and of expanding British commerce. 
His theme is the course of oceanic exploration mainly in the North Atlantic and 
the Pacific, which he relates also to the ideas of the theoretical geographers, the 
general progress of colonization, and the wider consequences which flowed from 
the resulting commerce: that is, the oceanic interest, using the word “‘as it was 
used formerly in those widely known terms the Landed Interest and the 
Moneyed Interest.” This definition excludes discussion of the often treated 
subject of sea power, though of course the security of the oceanic interest rested 
upon the control of the adjacent seas, and the principles underlying it were 
simply an extension of those earlier embodied in such expositions as the “Libel 
of English Policy”’ of the fifteenth century. 

Following closely on the early explorers, the first empire was established 
between the Spanish wars of the late sixteenth century and the independence 
of the North American colonies two centuries later. He indicates clearly the 
relative importance of the three main components, the West Indian islands, the 
American colonies, and the East Indian possessions, and the conditions which 
prevented the New England settlements from fitting naturally into the scheme. 
Indeed towards the end of the era, Boston became a rival rather than an ally of 
London in the Atlantic empire. From his survey he concludes that it was the 
liquid capital made available through this commercial supremacy that was one 
of the causes responsible for the quickening of industrial expansion in the late 
eighteenth century, and that it is therefore to the oceanic interest that England 
owed much of its economic and social structure in the following century. 

The book is attractively written, lucid, and compact. If the reader turns to 
some of the references given, he will realize how much the author has com- 
pressed into his pages, for example, his own work on the Cabots. An additional 
chapter dealing with the nineteenth century, when the oceanic interest was at 
its height, would have rounded off an enlightening study. G. R. C. 
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GROUND PLAN OF BRITAIN 


We have received for notice a document Ground Plan of Britain in which 
The 1940 Council, by its chairman Lord Balfour of Burleigh, offered in January 
last to Lord Reith, then Minister of Works and Buildings, a series of fourteen 
maps “‘illustrative of the physical features and population trends which form 
some of the Survey on which to base a National Plan.”’ These maps have been 
prepared by the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction on the 
scale of 10 miles to the inch, and are reproduced on less than a fifth of that 
scale. Each map bears a slogan: Seek the sun, shun the fog; Rural Solitudes 
and Urban Sprawl; Save the best Farm Land; . . ., and each has a brief com- 
mentary by Professor Taylor, on the slogan rather than on the technical 
quality of the map. 

The introduction says that ““To facilitate comparison between map and map, 
and the isolation of particular areas for examination, a rectangular grid of the 
familiar military pattern has been placed on every map.”’ Unfortunately the 
arrangement of squares is so little like the familiar military pattern that it is 
confined to the sea; its lines are numbered on only one map of the fourteen; and 
there is no scale for subdividing the 100,000-metre grid squares, which are of 
slightly more than 30 mm. a side. Thus the whole purpose of the grid has been 
nullified, and it is impossible to compare the intricate detail of the different 
maps except by tracing. 

The information for Map 4 is taken from the Ordnance Survey Population 
Map 1931 which shows by change of tint the areas which have population den- 
sity of c—1, I-25, 25-50, . . ., etc., per square mile. To avoid duplication, it is 
convenient to call the upper limits of these areas population contours and write 
them 1, 25, 50, 100, 200, 400, 1600, 6400, 25,000. The A.P.R.R. chose three 
numbers of this set: 1, 400, and 25,000 per square mile. Thus their second 
category 1 to 400 covers the whole range from nearly uninhabited to the 
extreme of what the O.S. calls “close rural” but is too closely settled for really 
rural, and is hardly found except in the neighbourhood of towns. Within this 
single range 1-400 lies the whole of the rural country: from the solitudes to the 
prosperous rural communities. The greater part of England and of the east of 
Scotland are covered by the corresponding symbol and made to look the same 
on Map 4, whereas in rural Scotland there is very little density above 200 
except in the towns themselves. Hence the map does not show how even in its 
more populated rural parts Scotland is much more thinly peopled than England. 
On the other hand, the compiler of Map 4 has often read as above 400 p.s.m. a 
tint by which the O.S. intends to show 200-400, though one wants a lens to 
make this distinction clear. Unless. we are much mistaken the areas about the 
Lands End, north of Dorchester, Sheerness, Sandringham, north of Cambridge, 
south of the Humber, between Kilmarnock and Ayr, and in many other places, 
which are shown in Map 4 as having density between 400 and 25,000, are shown 
on the O.S. map as below 400. Map 4 is thus misleading, both from injudicious 
choice of density contours, and from inaccurate interpretation of the O.S. map 
on which it is based. Its fellow map No. 11, showing Population Movement, 
the Uncontrolled Shift 1931-37, has also defects: over a very large area of 
Scotland is shown an increase of o-2-7 per cent.: by far the greater part of this 
is in areas having a total population of o-1 per square mile. A smaller area in the 
Lake District with the same slender population o-1 (Map 4) is shown on Map 11 
in the heaviest tint with increase of more than 10°8 per cent., though it might on 
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the face of it have been produced by an uncontrolled shift of half a dozen people 
or less. The whole scheme of Map 11 needs reconsideration. 

Map 2 shows Climates: the Coming of Spring, redrawn from a map in the 
Phenological Report (1934) in the Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological 
Society, based on observations of native flowering plants, from 1891-1925. 
The dates of flowering range from January to July. By taking a simple mean the 
author has concluded that spring comes on the average between April 27 and 
May 4 over a narrow belt of England from the west of Dorset to the Wash. It 
seems unwise to draw curves for the coming of spring in the first days of May 
from a dozen dates including the flowering of the hazel in January and the 
greater bind-weed in July, and we learn on inquiry that for this very reason the 
later Phenological Reports have discarded the map reproduced by the A.P.R.R. 
One may view with some mistrust Map 3 showing the frequency of fog, based on 
information including Normals of Meteorological Elements for period ending in 
1915, and without any indication of what is meant by fog. For the International 
Visibility Code, designed for the needs of aviation, visibility less than 500 metres 
is reckoned as fog, and a map in Bilham’s ‘Climate of the British Isles’ (1938) 
shows that by this criterion fog occurs for fifty days in the year over an area 
from London through the Midlands to Northern England. But for general 
purposes -this definition seems unduly severe, and there is much difference 
between fog at some time or other and fog all day. One may feel that Map 3, 
without explanation, gives too gloomy a picture. 

We submit therefore with all respect and regret that some of the maps 
reproduced in Ground Plan of Britain do not survive critical examination: 
and that none of them are of any real use until they are furnished with a 
proper reference grid. 


NEW EXPLORATIONS BY SIR AUREL STEIN 


The Society has recently received from Sir Aurel Stein a summary of the 
results of his last cold-weather tour, early in 1941, to examine ancient sites along 
the dried-up bed of the Ghaggar or Hakra, the “lost” Sarasvati river of the 
Great Indian Desert. This paper will be published shortly in the Journal. In a 
letter dated 2 November 1941—a few days before his seventy-ninth birthday— 
Sir Aurel wrote from camp in the Indus valley that he hoped on the following 
day to enter unexplored territory; that the initial marches would lie over high 
passes providing good survey stations; and that a difficult ancient route referred 
to in early historical accounts as the ‘‘route of the hanging chains’? would come 
later in the cold weather. It was good, he said, to feel that adequate time is 
likely to be at his disposal for the combined tasks. His many friends will be 
happy to have this news of our indomitable Medallist. 


STONE AGE AGRICULTURE IN NEW GUINEA 


From time to time in recent years we have published in the Journal accounts 
by Chinnery, Spinks, Leahy, and others of journeys in south-east New Guinea, 
which have revealed the existence in the interior high valleys of a large native 
population, almost untouched by outside influences, using stone implements 
and carefully cultivating the land. The discovery of a thickly populated interior 
valley in Dutch New Guinea, where the general conditions are very similar, was 
made by the Nederlandsch-Indische-Amerikaansche Expeditie led by Mr. 
Richard Archbold in June 1938. A general, well-illustrated account of the 
expedition’s work by the leader was published in the National Geographic 
. Magazine for March 1941, and the Geographical Review for October contains an 
interesting account of the remarkable system of agriculture by Mr. L. J. Brass, 
the botanist of the expedition. The main base was established by air transport 
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on Lake Habbema on the northern slopes of the Sneeuw Gebergte, 175 miles 
south-west of Hollandia. Other subsidiary camps were set up in this area, and 
extensive natural history collections were made. 

It was on the first reconnaissance flight to Lake Habbema that the hitherto 
unknown valley was sighted. The river, called by the natives Balim, drains the 
northern slopes of the range, but cuts through it in a great gorge to join the 
southward-flowing Regier. Later, camps were set up on the Balim and friendly 
relations established with the people. The main valley is about 50 miles long and 
up to 12 miles wide, at an altitude of 5000-5500 feet, and the population may be 
as great as sixty thousand. The vegetation formerly consisted of tropical rain 
forest in the valleys, oak forest on the lower, and antarctic beech on the higher 
slopes, but the first two have largely been cleared. The general description of 
the people, their weapons, and houses corresponds fairly closely with Mr. 
Leahy’s account of the natives in the upper Wahgi valley east of Mount Hagen 
(Geogr. ¥. 87 (1936) 242-3), though the density of population is greater and the 
agriculture more developed. Two types of settlement are distinguished : pioneer 
groups clearing and cultivating the higher forested slopes, and locally dense 
groups farming the river flats intensively. Land is obtained by wrecking rather 
than clearing the forest, fire, ring-barking, and stone adzes being used. Above 
5000 feet the pandanus trees are preserved and seedlings are planted in the 
clearings. The foundation of the agriculture however is the sweet potato; sub- 
sidiary crops include bananas, sugar cane, and taro. After two or more crops, 
clearings are allowed to revert to natural vegetation for a period. The ground 
is well tilled with sharpened stakes, carefully weeded, and protected by stone 
walls or ditches. The natives have evolved efficient methods for the cultivation 
of sloping land and the control of erosion; the slopes are broken by contour 
terraces, built of logs or stone, and the run-off is diverted by trenches. As small 
areas only are cultivated at a time, and the sweet potato forms a thick close 
cover, no serious loss from erosion occurs on cultivated land, though there is 
gully erosion on abandoned grass slopes. In the valley flats, the drainage of the 
alluvial soil is improved by ditches which divide it into small sections; these 
ditches are 6 or more feet deep and 4-6 feet wide, with sloping sides plastered 
with mud. The waters of intermittent streams are diverted round the fields by 
channels: these with the other ditches are closed by barriers when it is necessary 
to stop the back flow from the rivers in flood from inundating the fields. It was 
the wide ditches, almost canals, used to reclaim swampy land that first attracted 
attention from the air. The fields are fertilized by digging in green crops and 
to some extent with animal manure. The most striking development however 
is the replacement of the exhausted land by fresh soil. Many of the ditches are 
not primarily used for drainage, but to expose the rich black swamp deposits 
below and the lower alluvium. The ground is first covered with cut grass, and 
the new material is then heaped upon this to a thickness of 12—-15 inches. There 
is some danger of a shortage of timber, but to avert this, strictly limited stands 
of casuarina are maintained. The inhabitants of the Balim valley have cleverly 
established a balance between their farming and the natural environment: other 
papers in this number of the Review illustrate forcibly what happens when this 
balance is disturbed, either by the careless activity of man in New Zealand or 
the play of more hostile natural forces in China. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL PERIODICAL IN THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 


Until the invasion of Holland interrupted relations with the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Tijdschrift of the Royal Netherlands Geographical Society 
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published in almost every number papers on the exploration and geography of 
the overseas dependencies of Holland. In order that this work might be con- 
tinued, the section of the Society with headquarters at Batavia, under the 
presidency of Professor J. P. Duyvendak, began the issue of a geographical 
bulletin. Three numbers of this publication, the Nederlandsch-Indische Geo- 
grafische Mededeelingen, have already appeared: though principally concerned 
with the geography of south-east Asia, subjects of more general interest are 
included in its scope. Thus among papers which have already appeared, in 
addition to the narrative by Dr. P. J. Eyma of a journey in the hitherto unex- 
plored region north of Lake Paniai in New Guinea, and a description in the East 
Indies by Dr. A. J. Pannekoek, there are a summary, with several illustrations, 
of recent exploration in the Hadhramaut, by D. van der Meulen, and a note on 
recent earth movements in Japan. 


OBITUARY 


DR. JOHN S. OWENS, A.M.1.C.E., M.I.MECH.E. 


Dr. Owens, by profession a civil engineer practising in London, joined 
the Society in 1904, just at the time when at the instigation of its President, Sir 
Clements Markham, a Research Committee was formed to promote a series of 
monthly afternoon meetings for the discussion of technical subjects: meetings 
held in the old Map Room at Savile Row, which could accommodate only a 
rather limited number of Fellows who constituted the Research Department. 
On this new side of the Society’s work Dr. Owens played for some years a con- 
spicuous part. His first contribution was in 1907, on “The transporting power 
of sea currents’’ (Geogr. F. 31.415), the result of long ingenious experiments 
on the coast of the Wash near Holme in Norfolk. He found that the sand of that 
beach began to move with a current of 0-85 feet per second, producing ripples 
which arrested the movement of any stone which had begun to move in the 
current. At 2°5 feet per second all ripples were swept away, the surface moved 
in a continuous sheet, and stones up to 3 inches diameter were moved with it. 
But if the stones were in a group instead of singly much greater velocity was 
required, and he concluded that as a rule currents are ineffective in moving 
shingle and their action is limited to transport of sand and mud. 

In the discussion which followed he was challenged to say what was the rate 
at which his sand and shingle settled when sinking through water, and answered 
the question by a series of experiments which led to his second paper, in 1910, 
“Experiments on the settlement of solids in water’ (Geogr. }. 37.59), followed 
by a third in 1912, on the settlement of sand in running water (39.247). 
All three papers gave rise to interesting discussions and are well worth re- 
reading. He then took part with Mr. Mackenzie in the long series of gauges on 
the flow of British rivers, which appeared from time to time in the Journal, and 
are collected in a special publication. For about ten years he was a pioneer in 
these questions of physical geography, and then turned his attention to the 
measure of atmospheric pollution in London, on which he became the principal 
authority. His other contributions to Geography were confined to criticism in 
discussions (notably to that on Dew ponds, Geogr. }. 36.460) and to useful 
service until the end on the Research Committee. 
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For many years he had maintained on the roof of his office in Victoria Street 
a station for measuring the solid content of the London air. The work had been 
begun in the interests of the Smoke Abatement Society; in 1917 the Meteoro- 
logical Office took up the matter and established further stations, and later the 
organization became, we understand, directly responsible to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. But Dr. Owens, while being in general 
charge of the whole organization, maintained the measurements at his own 
original private station until the end of 1938. For this important contribution to 
climatology he was awarded the Symons Gold Medal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society in the week before his death, which occurred after an operation 
on 6 December 1941. 


MEETINGS: SESSION 1941-42 


Eighth Meeting, 22 December 1941. The President in the Chair 
Persian Baluchistan: Geographical films. By Dr. J. V. Harrison 
Christmas Lectures, 29 December 1941: From Buenos Aires to Washington 


on horseback. By Mr. A. F. Tschiffely; 2 January 1942: Kodachrome and 

other films. By Mr. G. C. Schluter 

Ninth Meeting, 5 January 1942. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, 

Vice-President in the Chair j 
Elections: John Dekeyne Atkinson, B.a.; Gower Barham Griffiths; Major % 

L. J. Harris, r.£.; Lady Edith Ollivant; Kenneth Archibald Pascoe; Mrs. 

E. M. Sharman; Edmund Waller 


Paper: The lake basin of Tali. By Mr. C. P. FitzGerald 
Tenth Meeting, 12 January 1942. The President in the Chair 

Discussion: Geographical aspects of regional planning 
Eleventh Meeting, 19 January 1942. The President in the Chair 


Elections: Okon Edet Eyo; Mrs. John Gulland; L. H. Peers; P. H. Thorpe; 
Nicholas Polunin M.sc., M.A., D.PHIL. 


Paper: Western frontiers of Libya. By Dr. Kenneth Sandford 


Twelfth Meeting, 26 January 1942. The President in the Chair 


Burma, Indo-China, Thailand, and Netherlands-Indies: Kodachrome films. 
By Mrs. Patrick Ness 
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